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The Clearing (p. 3) 


This short story by Jesse Stuart is 
printed at the suggestion of Rebecca S. 
Mewborn, English teacher at Hartwell 
(Ga.) H. S., who receives $10 and our 
thanks for her suggestion. (As an- 
nounced in the October Literary Caval- 
cade, we invite teachers to recommend 
selections for future We are 
especially interested in teachable mate- 
rial that is not generally known and has 
not been recently published or re- 
printed. ) 

“The Clearing” is an apt title for this 
story in two senses, For the setting is a 
clearing of land in an isolated section 
of the country, and the two families 
who are the only neighbors here expe- 
rience a “clearing” of the distrust and 
hostility that they first felt toward each 
other. 

The two families in “The Clearing” 
learn that no man is an island, and that 
it is to the benefit of all of them to 
live and cooperate in a spirit of good 
will. This theme points to a relationship 
between “The Clearing” and “Prairie 
Years” (p. 8). Lincoln, living a pioneer 
life similar to that of the families in this 
story, early learned the importance of 
unity and helpfulness among neighbors, 
It is more than probable that this lesson 
of his youth contributed directly to the 
mature Lincoln’s conviction that a di 
vision of the states would be a common 
disaster. 


issues. 


The Prairie Years (p. 8) 


Carl Sandburg’s biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is undoubtedly one of the 
great literary and _ historical achieve- 
ments of our time. Mr. Sandburg has 
brought to this definitive biography not 


iNlinois © Dr. Mark C. 


only the language and understanding of 
the poet but the careful and extensive 
research of the scholar. As you know, 
the work was written in two parts: 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years (2 
volumes or one volume, abridged) and 
Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (4 
volumes). Early chapters of The Prairie 
Years were also published under the 
title Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 

We are happy to present in this issue 
a selection from The Prairie Years. 

The “Cavaleade Firsts” student-writ- 
ten radio skit (“The First American” ) 
on page 19 treats the Lincoln story from 
a different point of view. Students who 
have read both “The Prairie Years” and 
this skit may enjoy attempting to adapt 
Sandburg’s material to a radio or as- 
sembly program. 


Harvard University ©@ Dr. Lloyd S. Micnaei 
Schinnerer, Supt. 
Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, St 


Supt., Evanston 
of Schools, Cleveland, 


Paul, Minnesota 


Probably few historical figures have 
such an immediate personal appeal as 
Abraham Lincoln. To some, he is an 
almost legendary symbol of a man born 
great. To others, he is a man who set 
an example for all of us to live by. Oral 
talks or short themes on the subject 
“What Lincoln Means to Me” may en- 
courage students to analyze their own 
views. 


Invitation to Learning— 
Topic: “The Prairie Years” 


On November 14, 1954, Sandburg’s 
Prairie Years was discussed on ithe CBS 
“Invitation to Learning” radio program. 
Those taking part in the discussion 
were Lyman Bryson, Chairman; Bruce 
Catton, author of A Stillness at Appo- 
mattox; and Eric Sevareid, CBS Wash 
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Highlights of This Issue 
Two Short Stories by Distinguished Contemporary Authors 
@ Gladys Schmitt, “The Uninvited” (p. 26) 
A penetrating story of a teen-age girl who succeeded in meeting the 
famous author who was her idol—and of 


® Jesse Stuart, “The Clearing” (p. 3) 


An Excerpt from One of the Great Biographies of Our Time 
» Carl Sandburg, “The Prairie Years” (p. 8) 

A study of the young Abraham Lincoln, from The Prairie Years volume I 
of Carl Sandburg’s masterful six-volume Abraham Lincoln. 


A Picture Essay on on Outstanding Current Film 


The J. Arthur Rank production of Shakespeare's immortal love story. 


what both learned from the 
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ington correspondent. The following 
excerpts from the discussion bring out 
some of the main ideas that the 
panelists had to offer. We suggest that 
“Invitation to Learning” 
guide 
their listening, write the questions be 
ask them to be 
ready to answer and discuss them after 


three 


you read the 


excerpt to your students. To 


low on the board, and 
vou have finished the reading: 

What in Sandburg’s own life and 
experience makes him peculiarly quali 
fied to understand Lincoln? 

2. What are of the things that 
Lincoln symbolizes, according to Sand- 


some 


burg? 

3. What kind of faith typical of the 
pioneer spirit was part of Lincoln’s 
heritage? 

4, What tradition” 
America did Lincoln embody? 

5. What, in the Lincoln 


that Sandburg gives us, is more impor- 


“romantic about 


picture ol 


tant than mere dates and events? 
Excerpt from “Invitation to Learn- 
ing” 
Catton: It takes a poet to under- 
stand Lincoln and convey the 


It takes a man like 


essence 
of him to us. Sand- 
burg. 

Sevare: | think Mr. 
right. A book like 
been written by 
from old Carl, who was raised on those 
[that Lincoln]... . This 
is his great work. The Prairie Years to 
than The War 


Catton is quite 
this couldn’t have 
anvbody very different 


prairies bore 


me is more important 
Years 
Bryson: Sandburg shifted the em- 


phasis of our interest in Lincoln .. , he 
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identified Lincoln with the pioneer days 
as nobody had done before. . . . Lincoln 
becomes a symbol of the American spirit 
conquering the wilderness. . Sand- 
burg suggests something [else] that is a 
little new to me. There is a spiritual 
union here between Lincoln’s deep feel- 
ing that the Union had to be preserved 
and his feeling as a pioneer. Was it out 
on the western prairies that this feeling 
of nationality, this deeper spiritual pa- 
triotism, was born in America? 
Catron: I think perhaps it was, be- 


*cause the people who moved out to the 


western prairies actually had a pretty 
hard life at first... . 

SEvAREID: The people who went 
there were people of faith. They were 
people who lived for the future entirely. 

Bryson: And they saw that future in 
the Union, in the 

Catton: The midwestern prairie and 
the frontier, along with other things, did 
a great deal of strength. There 
and bone there, as well as 
this mystic dream that we like to talk 
about. 

Sevaremp: We think of ourselves as 
a democratic people, and we still have 
a great mythology, if you want to call it 
that, about the man who works, about 
the common people. We don’t have an- 
other great hero in our whole story that 
I can think of, not Washington or Jefter- 
who occupies the 
niche in American feeling 
that Lincoln does. That, in fact, is what 
ident. If he’d been a dif- 
man it might not have 


country as a whole. 


breed 
was sinew 


son or anyone else, 


particular 
made him Pre 


ferent kind of 
happened 


Hoim in Saturday Review of Literature 


“Murderer! Omnivore! Slayer of defenseless creatures! Consumer of corpses.”’ 
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SevareIpD: Sandburg’s been much 
criticized by historians for not 
having enough footnotes in [his book]. 
That doesn’t mean anything to most of 
us, including me, 
of what Lincoln did in saving the Union, 
The appeal of the Lincoln legend is the 
human spirit of this man, the growth of 
his character, the mastery of himself. 
It is not for what he did with this gen 
eral or that, or what he said about this 
battle, or the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. It’s a simple, human, individual 
story of a man conquering his environ 
ment, conquering his limitations, and 
always growing, growing, growing. This 
is his fascination. . . . 

Bryson: How do you get a poet so 
capable of creating a great hero of this 
kind? What is there in Sandburg that 
made it possible? 

SevareEip: I| think there’s an original 
basis of identification. Carl [grew up a 
poor boy on the And 
prairie 
life, if you are a young man of a some- 


some 


It’s not just because 


prairies, too], 


there is something about the 


what introspective nature, that produces 
a certain brooding, slightly depressive 
quality; turned to its best, as Carl did, 
and as his great hero, Lincoln, did, 
what Sandburg often calls 
loneliness’—out of which he 
books, and out of which 
Lincoln in those years created the great 
statements and the great positions and 
thoughts that led him on to the 
dency... . 


results in 
“creative 
created his 


Presi 


Romeo and Juliet (p. 6) 


This month’s Picture Essay spotlights 


an outstanding new film—the J. Arthur 
Rank production of Romeo and Juliet, 
now being released in the United States 
through United Artists. Made in Italy 
with an English cast, this technicolor 
Romeo and Juliet gains in luster from 
its authentic background well- 
chosen cast. 

Teachers will be glad to know that 
Romeo and Juliet are played by young 
23-year-old) Laurence Harvey 
and 19-year-old Susan Shentall. In pre- 
paring students to see the film, empha 
size to them that it is a young play in 
every It was written in Shake- 
speare’s own youth, and the play’s hero 
and heroine are in their teens, It is the 
story of a first love, innocent and 
“boundless as the sea.” 

In the this film, classroom 
activities might well follow the students’ 
viewing it, rather than precede it. It 
should not be a mistake to depend upon 
the film itself to stimulate students to 
examine the original play, savoring the 
flavor of the language. 


and 
actors 
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Short Short Story 


By JESSE STUART 
Illustrated by Charles Beck 
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INN and I were pruning the plum 

trees around our garden when a 
rock came cracking among the branches 
ol the tree I was pruning. 

“Where did that come from?” I asked 
Finn, who was on the ground below 
piling the branches. 

“IT don’t know,” he said. 

Then we heard the Hinton boys 
laughing on the other side of the val- 
ley. I went back to pruning. In less than 
a minute, a rock hit the limb above my 
head and another rock hit at Finn’s 
feet. Then I came down from the tree. 
Finn and | started throwing rocks. In a 
few minutes rocks were falling like 
hailstones around them and around us. 
The land was rocky on both sides of 
the valley and there were plenty of 
rocks to throw. 

One of their rocks hit Finn on the foot 
and one of our rocks peeled the largest 
Hinton boy’s head. 

“Think of it,” Finn said. “We fight 
before we know each other’s names! 
What will it be as time goes on?” 

We fought all afternoon with rocks. 
At sunset the Hinton boys took off up 
the path and over the hill. We went 
home. When Pa asked why we hadn't 
finished pruning the trees, we told him. 

“I told you,” he said to Mom. “You'll 
see whether we can live apart!” 


Reprinted by special permission of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright 1954 by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 


eClearing 


—V There was more than a hill between our families 
Seite ' 


“Wait until we know them and they 
know us,” Mom said. 

“But how are we ever goin’ to know 
people like them?” Pa asked. 

“Oh, something will happen,” she re- 
plied calmly. “You'll see.” 

Next day Mort Hinton was with his 
boys. They climbed higher on the hill, 
cutting the briers and brush and tree 
laps and stacking them neatly into piles. 
Finn and I pruned our trees. 

“Tll say one thing for the Hintons,” 
Mom said. “They're good workers.” 

“When they don’t throw rocks,” Finn 
said. 

On the fourth day, my guineas flew 
across the valley where the Hintons 
were clearing land. 

“Get these guineas back on your side 
the valley,” Mort Hinton yelled. “Get 
“em back where they belong.” 

I didn’t want to put my guineas in 
the henhouse. But I had to. I knew 
Mort Hinton would kill them. I wanted 
to tell him that they would help his 
land. They'd rid it of insects that might 
destroy his crop. But I was afraid to 
tell him anything. 

A week had passed before my guineas 
got out and flew across the valley. 

“If you don't keep your guineas on 
your side of the valley,” Morton Hinton 
hollered to me, “I'll wring their infernal 
necks.” 

That night I put my guineas up 
again. I fixed the henhouse so they 
couldn’t get out and roam the hills as 


they had always done. While Finn, Pa 
and I cleared land on one side of the 
valley, the Hintons cleared on the other 
side. 

Though we'd been 
enough to the Hintons to talk with 
them and we didn’t want to get that 
close, we found ourselves trying to do 
more work than the four of them. Each 
day, that early March, rain or sunshine 
four Hintons worked on their side of 
the valley, and Pa, Finn and I worked 
on our side. One day a Hinton boy 
hollered at us, “You can’t clear as much 
land as we can.” 

“Don’t answer him,” Pa said. 

The next day Mrs. Hinton came to 
the clearing and worked with them. 
Mom watched her use a sprouting hoe, 
a mattock, brier scythe, and an ax. 

“She works like a man,” Mom said, 
as she watched her from the window. 
“Poor woman. I feel sorry for her. Out 
working like that!” 

“Other women work,” Pa snapped 
You work, don’t you?” 

“When I'm pregnant, I don’t get out 
in the cold March and 
ground,” Mom said. 

“I didn’t know she was pregnant,” 
Pa said. 

“Well, she is,” Mom answered. 

When April came and the Hintons 
had finished clearing the hill, and had 
burned the brush, Mort Hinton brought 
a skinny mule hitched to a cutter plow 
and started plowing the new ground. 


never close 


wind clear 
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He plowed slowly the first day, The 
second day my guineas got out again 
and flew across the valley to the plowed 
ground, Morton Hinton caught two of 
them, twisted their necks and threw 
them down into the valley. The others 
flew back home when he tried to catch 
them. Then he yelled across to where 
we were plowing our new ground and 
told us what he had done. 

“I feel like taking a shotgun and 
sprinkling him,” I said. 

“Your guineas were on his land,” 
Mom said. “He’d told you to put them 
up.” 

Morton Hinton plowed his new 
ground by working from daylight until 
dusk, while Mrs. Hinton and the boys 
carried armloads of roots from the field 
and stacked them in great heaps. By the 
first of May they had made this rooty 
new ground soil like a garden. Then 
came a rainy season in early May and 
they carried baskets of tobacco plants 
and set them in the straight-furrowed 
rows. 

“They're workers, all right,” Pa said. 


G, a dark night about a week later 
| watched from my upstairs window a 
moving light. It came from the direction 
of Hintons’, over the hill and down into 
the valley below our house. In a few 
minutes I heard footsteps on the porch. 
Then a loud knock on our door. I heard 
Pa get out of bed and open the door. 

“I'm Mort Hinton,” a voice said. “My 
wife sent for your wife.” 

I heard Mom getting out of bed. 

“T'll be ready in a minute,” she called 
yut, 

Neither Pa nor 
vord, 

“T'll be back when everything is all 
right,” Mom said as she hurried off. 

I watched the lantern fade from sight 
as Mort Hinton and Mom went down 
the path into the deep valley below the 
house. In two minutes or more it flashed 
into sight again when they reached 
Hinton’s tobacco field. The light moved 
swiftly up and over the hill. Next morn- 
ing Pa cooked breakfast for us. He 
quarreled about Hintons as he stood 
near the hot stove frying eggs. 

“Yeah, when they need something 
over there,” Pa grumbled and muttered. 

We were ready to sit down to break- 
fast when Mom came home. 

“Dollie Hinton’s got a pretty girl 
baby,” were Mom’s first words as she 
sat down for a cup of coffee. 

“What did they name the baby?” 
Glenna asked. 

“They've not named her yet,” Mom 
said. “Think they plan to call her Ethel. 
They're tickled to death. Six boys and 
now a girl!” 

“What kind of people are they, any- 
way?” Pa asked. 

“Like other 


Mort said another 


people,” Mom said. 


“They don’t have much furniture in 
their house. They're working hard to 
pay for their farm.” 

“Will they be any better neighbors?” 
Pa asked. 

“I think so,” Mom said. “That hill 
over there is not a fence between us 
any longer.” 

“There’s more than a hill between 
us,” I said. “What about my guineas 
Mort Hinton killed? Did he say any- 
thing about ’em last night?” 

“And what about the Hinton boy that 
hit me on the foot with a rock?” Finn 
said. “I'd like, fo meet up with him 
sometime.” 

By the time we had finished our 
breakfast, Mort Hinton was plowing the 
young tobacco. His three sons were 
hoeing the tender plants with long- 
handled gooseneck hoes. 

“Looks like Mr. Hinton would be 
sleepy,” Mom said. “He didn’t go to 
bed last night. And the boys slept on 
the hay in the barn loft.” 

Pa, Finn and I didn’t have too much 
sympathy for the Hintons. Through the 
dining-room window we could look 
across the valley and watch Mort keep 
the plow moving steadily. We watched 
his boys dig with their hoes, never look- 
ing up from the ground. 

“This will be a dry, sunny day,” Pa 
said. “We'll burn the brush piles on the 
rest of our clearing.” 

We gathered our pitchforks, hoes and 
rakes and went to the hill where we had 
cleared ground all spring. There were 
hundreds of brush piles on our twenty 
acres of cleared ground. The wind was 
still. The sun had dried the dew from 
the leaves and tufts of broom sage that 
carpeted the ground between the brush 
piles. 

“It’s the right time to burn,” Pa said. 
“T can’t feel any wind. The brush has 
seasoned in these piles until it is as dry 
as powder.” 

Pa struck a match to the brush pile 
at the bottom of the clearing. The fire 
started with little leaps over the leaf- 
carpeted ground. Finn, Pa and I fired 
along the bottom of the clearing until 
we had a continuous line of fire going 
up the slope. Then a wind sprang from 





Jesse Stuart grew 
up in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, 
working hard for 
every bit of his ed- 
ucation, and writ- 
ing his first poems 
on leaves for want 
of paper. His warm 
descriptions of the 
people and coun- 

try he has known all his life have made 
him a major American novelist, poet, 
and short story writer. Mr. Stuart was, 
for several years, a judge for the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 


nowhere. And when flames leaped from 
brush pile to brush pile, Pa looked at 
me. 

“This is out of control,” Pa said. 
“Grab a hoe and start raking a ring.” 

“I'm afraid we can’t stop it,” Finn 
said. “We'll have to work fast if we save 
the orchards.” 

“Run to the house and get Sal and 
Glenna,” Pa yelled. 

“Look, Pa,” Finn said, pointing down 
the hill. 

Mort Hinton was in front. He was 
running up the hill. His three sons were 
running behind him, each with a hoe 
across his shoulder. 

“It’s out of control,” Pa shouted to 
Mort before he reached us. 

“We've come to help,” Mort said. 

“Can we keep it from the orchards?” 
Pa asked. 

“Let’s run to the top of the hill and 
fire against it,” Mort said. “I've burnt 
hundreds of acres of clearings on hill- 
sides and I always fire the top first and 
let it burn down! I fire the bottom last. 
Maybe we'll not be too late to save the 
orchards!” 

Mort ran up the hill and we followed. 
Finn and I didn’t speak to his boys and 
they didn’t speak to us. But when we 
started raking a ring side by side, we 
started talking to the Hintons. We for- 
got about the rock fight. Now wasn’t 
the time to remember it, when flames 
down under the hill were shooting 
twenty to thirty feet high. In no time 
we raked the ring across the top of th« 
clearing. And the fire Mort Hinton set 
along the ring burned fiercely down the 
hill and made the ring wider and wider. 
Only once fire blew across the ring 
ind Pa stopped it then. 


A. soon as we had this spot unde: 
‘vatrol, we raked a ring down the west 
side near the peach orchard. Mort set 
a line of fire along this ring and let it 
burn toward the middle of the clearing. 
Then we raked a ring on the east side 
and fired against the fire that was ap- 
proaching our plum trees and our house 
Soon the leaping flames met in the 
clearing. We had the fire under control. 
Our clearing was burned clean as a 
whistle. 

“How much do I owe you?” Pa asked 
Mort Hinton. 

“You don’t owe me anything, Mick,” 
Mort said. “We're just paying you back 
for the help your wife gave us.” 

“Then let’s go to the house for din- 
ner,” Pa said. 

“Some other time,” Mort said. “We 
must go home and see about Dollie and 
the baby.” 

As we went down the hill, Finn and 
I talked with Big Adger, Al, and Little 
Mort about squirrel hunting and wild- 
bee trees, while Pa and Mort laughed 
and talked about weather and crops. 





By HAL BOYLE 


Prize-winning Associated Press Correspondent 


] HATE Valentine’s Day. I was in 
grammar school—young, happy, in 
the prime of life, and doing well in 
arithmetic. I had conceived for a fel- 
low-traveler in the seventh grade a 
grand passion that made the Caesar- 
and-Cleopatra affair seem low-grade 
burlesque. 

This small-fry queen had everything. 
Her hair was like a maple tree in au- 
tumn. Her nose had the grandeur of a 
profile on an old Greek coin. Her eyes 
were those of a kitten. Her voice was 
soft water falling on old moss. And 
when she wore bloomers playing bas- 
ketball, I saw with a sigh of happiness 
there were no knobs on her knees. 
Knobs—why, there wasn’t a freckle. 
What a woman! 

There was only one thing wrong with 
this romance. She was three inches tal- 
ler than I. To me it was no towering 
difference. At that period, I liked them 
tall and stately. I didn’t mind if I took 
her to a movie matinee and the street 
car conductor made me pay an adult 
fare for her while letting stumpy me 
ride for half fare. What is money to a 
man in love? 

But this discrepancy in altitude 
galled her. She lacked that high disdain 
of crowd opinion that marks true great- 
ness. It annoyed her when the rude 
ruffians in the class jeered at us as we 
walked home together. 

But my overgrown Juliet couldn’t 
stand the laughs. She gave me the 
heave-ho, and switched to the tallest 
guy in school. He sat in the next row. 
I had to pass their love notes back and 
forth. Mine she never answered. 


Reprinted by permission of the Associ- 
ated Press. 
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What a woman! My small-fry queen! 


I Hate 
Valentine’s Day 


I tried to grow taller by walking on 
tiptoe. I hung by my arms from the 
gym bars so long my hands still stretch 
to my knees. I gained a half-inch. I 
tried to read up on something I'd heard 
of called adolescence. But the librarian 
wouldn't let me get at the books on the 
top shelf. She just told me I'd start to 
grow when my voice changed. And 
me-—still singing alto! 

Finally I decided I'd have to buy 
her love back—the oldest delusion since 
Eden. I peddled the Kansas City Star 
on street corners for a month until I 
had piled up $3.50 over the cost of 
living. I plunked it all down for a big 
cedar box full of chocolates tied with 
a huge red satin bow, 





When I slapped my present down on 
the classroom table on Valentine’s Day, 
it was the biggest event in the history 
of the seventh grade. I kept my eyes 
on the floor, hoping only my chest 
wouldn't burst and spill my heart on 
the desk. I sneaked a glance over and 
saw my false Beatrice with a red face 
tearing up the valentine I had put into 
the box. She didn’t know she was tear- 
ing me to pieces, too. 

When I dared to look up again, class 
was over and my lost love and her tall 
boy friend were walking out eating my 
candy. As they reached the door she 
turned and made a face at me. Yes, 
and she stuck out her tongue. Through 
all these years I remember only that it 
looked heart-shaped. 

I sat all alone at my desk. My teacher 
—that wonderful woman—came 
and whispered: 

“Don’t mind too much, Harold. She 
will never forget your present.” 

Well, neither have I. I hope she grew 
so tall she keeps bumping her head on 
doorways the rest of her life. Now you 
know why I hate Valentine’s Day. 


ovel 


Illustrated by William Hogarth 





1. Romeo and Juliet is a play of youth—written by a youth. 
Shakespeare was probably in his twenties when he penned 
it. And his story tells a tale of a boy and girl still in 
their teens. They meet at a ball, tumble head over heels 
“in love at first sight.” But unhappy chance and their 
own youthful impetuousness swiftly lead to tragedy. 

The stcry takes place in Italy, in the town of Verona. 
Two leading families of the town—the Capulets and the 
Montagues—are long-standing enemies. As the play opens, 
servants of the two families come to blows in a typical 
street brawl. The brawl is broken up by the arrival of the 
Prince of Verona. Summoning the heads of the two houses, 
the Prince warns: 

“If ever you disturb our streets again, 

Ycur lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace.” 
That evening young Romeo, heir of the house of Montague, 
slips uninvited and disguised into a Capulet ball. 


2. At the ball given by her parents in her honor, 14-year- 
old Juliet (Susan Shentall) loses her heart to a youthful 
stranger. She sends her nurse to inquire his name, learns: 
“His name is Romeo . . . the only son of our great enemy.” 
“My only love sprung from my only hate,” sighs Juliet. 


@ Shakespeare's great story of first love has been made into a 
fine new Technicolor motion picture that you won't want to miss. 
The picture was filmed in the streets and plazas of the old Italian 
town of Verona (and similar towns) where the story takes place. 
It boasts the youngest Juliet (19-year-old Susan Shentall) and 
Romeo (26-year-old Laurence Harvey) in recent years. Many 
costumes and scenes were designed from Renaissance paintings. 
Directed by Italy’s Renato Castellani, the film was produced by 
Britain’s J. Arthur Rank, and is being released by United Artists. 
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3. Romeo (Laurence Harvey) likewise has dis- 
covered Juliet’s name. At great risk he climbs 
into her garden, to his delight overhears her on 
her balcony confiding to the moon the secret of 
her heart: “Romeo . . . deny thy father and refuse 
thy name . . . What's in a name? that which we 
call a rose by any name would smell as sweet.” 





SD 


4, Before Juliet is called in from the bal- 5. On his way home from his wedding, Romeo is accosted by Juliet’s 
cony, the two resolve on a speedy and se- cousin Tybalt. When Romeo declines to fight, his friend Mercutio tokes 
‘ret marriage, which is brought to pass the on Tybalt in his stead. As Romeo (center) tries to intervene, Tybalt (r) 
very nex! day in the cell of Friar Laurence. fatally stabs Mercutio (I). Romeo then turas on Tybalt and slays him. 


7. Afraid to confess her marriage to her parents, 
who plan to wed her to a kinsman, Juliet con- 
sults Friar Laurence. He gives her a potion that 
will make her appear to be dead: she will be 
laid in the tomb—later Romeo will rescue her. 


5. As Juliet pulls a petticoat over her nead, 
she teases her nurse (Flora Robson). She has 
not yet heard of her ccusin’s cecth or the 
Prince’s decree: Romeo is banished from Verona! 





8. Bad news travels more swiftly than good. Be- 
fore Romeo receives word of the Friar’s plan, he 
hears that Juliet is dead. He procures a deadly 
poison and rushes to the tomb to die beside his 
bride. Juliet awakens a few minutes later, finds 
Romeo, and takes her own life. The double trag- 
edy belatedly reconciles the two warring houses. 








Out of the struggle of the boy growing up on the prairie 


came the strength that would hold the Union together 


Growing Like Green Corn 


When he was eleven years old, Abe 
Lincoln's young body began to change. 
The juices and glands began to make 
a long, tall boy out of him. As the 
months and years went by, he noticed 
his lean wrists getting longer, his legs 
too, and he was now looking over the 
heads of other boys. Men said, “Land 
o’ Goshen, that boy air a-growin’!” 

As he took on more length, they said 
he was shooting up into the air like 
green corn in the summer of a good 
corn-year. So he grew. When he reached 
seventeen years of age, and they meas- 
ured him, he was six feet nearly four 
inches high, from the bottoms of his 
moccasins to the top of his skull. 

These were years he was handling the 
ax. Except in spring plowing-time and 
the fall fodder-pulling, he was handling 
the ax nearly all the time. The insides 
of his hands took on callus thick as 
leather. He cleared openings in the tim- 
ber, cut logs and puncheons, split fire- 
wood, built pigpens. 

He learned how to measure with his 
eye the half-circle swing of the ax so 
as to nick out the deepest possible chip 
from off a tree-trunk. The trick of sway- 
ing his body easily on the hips so as to 
throw the heaviest possible weight into 
the blow of the ax—he learned that. 


Illustrated by William Hogarth 





On winter mornings he wiped the 
frost from the ax-handle, sniffed sparkles 
of air into his lungs, and beat a steady 
cleaving of blows into a big tree—till it 
fell—and he sat on the main log and ate 
his noon dinner of corn bread and fried 
salt pork—and joked with the squirrels 
that frisked and peeped at him from 
high forks of nearby walnut trees. 

He learned how to make his ax flash 
and bite into a sugar-maple or a syca- 
more. The outside and the inside look 
of black walnut and black oak, hickory 
and jack oak, elm and white oak, sassa- 
fras, dogwood, grapevines, sumac—he 
came on their secrets. He could guess 
close to the time of the year, to th 
week of the month, by the way the 
leaves and branches of trees looked. He 
sniffed the seasons. 

Often he worked alone in the tim- 
bers, all day long with only the sound of 
his own ax, or his own voice speaking 
to himself, or the crackling and swaying 
of branches in the wind, and the cries 
and whirs of animals, of brown and sil- 
ver-gray squirrels, of partridges, hawks, 
crows, turkeys, sparrows, and the occa- 
sional wildcats. 

The tricks and whimsies of the sky 
how to read clear skies and cloudy 
weather, the creeping vines of ivy and 
wild grape, the recurrence of dogwood 
blossoms in spring, the ways of snow, 
rain, drizzle, sleet, the visitors of sky 
and weather coming and going hour by 
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sleeper in the mud puddle. Abe stepped 


* into the mud, reached arms around the 


Excerpt from the book by 
CARL SANDBURG 


hour—he tried to read their secrets, he 
tried to be friendly with their mystery. 

So he grew, to become hard, tough, 
wiry. The muscle on his bones and the 
cords, tendons, cross-weaves of fiber, 
and nerve centres, these became instru- 
ments to obey his wishes. He found 
with other men he could lift his own 
end of a log—and more too. One of the 
neighbors said he was strong as three 
men. Another said, “He can sink an ax 
deeper into wood than any man I ever 
saw.” And another, “If you heard him 
fellin’ trees in a clearin’, you would say 
there was three men at work by the way 
the trees fell.” 

He was more than a tough, long, raw- 
boned boy. He amazed men with his 
man’s lifting power. He put his shoul- 
ders under a new-built corncrib one day 
and walked away with it to where the 
farmer wanted it. Four men, ready with 
poles to put under it and carry it, didn’t 
need their poles. 

A blacksmith shop, a grocery, and a 
store had started up on the crossroads 
of the Gentry farm. And one night after 
Abe had been helping thresh wheat on 
Dave Turnham’s place, he went with 
Dennis Hanks, John Johnston, and some 
other boys to Gentryville where the 
farm-hands sat around with John Bald- 
win, the blacksmith, and Jones, the 
storekeeper, told stories, and talked 
politics and religion and gossip. Going 
home late that night, they saw some- 
thing in a mud puddle alongside the 
road. They stepped over to see whether 
it was a man or a hog. It was a man— 
drunk—snoring—on a frosty night out- 
doors in a cold wind, 

They shook him but he went on 
sleeping, snoring. The cold wind was 
getting colder. The other boys said they 
were going home, and they went away 
leaving Abe alone with the snoring 
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man, slung him over his shoulders, car- 
ried him to Dennis Hank’s cabin, built 
a fire, rubbed him warm and left him 
sleeping. 

And the man afterwards said Abe 
saved his life. He told John Hanks, “It 
was mighty clever of Abe to tote me to 
a warm fire that night.” 

So he grew, living in that Pigeon 
Creek cabin for a home, sleeping in the 
loft, climbing up at night to a bed just 
under the roof, where sometimes the 
snow and the rain drove through the 
cracks, eating sometimes at a, table 
where the family had only one thing to 
eat—potatoes. Once when company 
came Sally Bush Lincoln brought out 
raw potatoes, gave the visitors a knife 
apiece, and they all peeled raw pota- 
toes, and talked about the crops, poli- 
tics, religion, gossip. 

Days when they had only potatoes 
to eat didn’t come often. Other days in 
the year they had “yallar-legged chick- 
en” with gravy, and corn dodgers with 
shortening, and berries and honey. They 
tasted of bear meat, deer, coon, quail, 
grouse, prairie turkey, catfish, bass, 
perch. 

Abe knew the sleep that comes after 
long hours of work outdoors, the feeling 
of simple food changing into blood and 
muscle as he worked in those young 
years clearing timberland for pasture 
and corn crops, cutting loose the brush, 
piling it and burning it, splitting rails, 
pulling the crosscut saw, and the whip- 
saw, driving the shovel-plow, harrow- 
ing, planting, hoeing, pulling fodder, 
milking cows, churning butter, helping 
neighbors at house-raisings, log rollings, 
corn-huskings. 


Fast, Strong, and Keen 


He found he was fast, strong, and 
keen when he went against other boys 
in sports. On farms where he worked, 
he held his own at scuffling, knocking 
off hats, wrestling. The time came when 
around Gentryville and Spencer Coun- 
ty he was known as the best “rassler” 
of all, the champion. In jumping, foot- 
racing, throwing the maul, pitching the 
crowbar, he carried away the decisions 
against the lads of his own age always, 
and usually won against those older 
than himself. 

He earned his board, clothes, and 
lodgings, sometimes working for a 
neighbor farmer. He watched his father, 
while helping make cabinets, coffins, 


Reprinted by permission from Abraham 
Lincoln: The Prairie Years, by Carl Sand- 
burg, published in two volumes, and in 
one volume abridged, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Copyright 1926 by Har- 
court, Brace anc. Co, 
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cupboards, window frames, doors. Ham- 
mers, saws, pegs, cleats he understood 
first-hand, also the scythe and the cradle 
for cutting hay and grain, the corn-cut- 
ter’s knife, the leather piece to protect 
the hand while shucking corn, and the 
horse, the dog, the cow, the ox, the 
hog. He could skin and cure the hides 
of coon and deer. He lifted the slippery 
two-hundred-pound hog carcass, head 
down, holding the hind hocks up for 
others of the gang to hook, and swung 
the animal clear of the ground. Farmers 
called him to butcher for them at thirty- 
one cents a day, this when he was six- 
teen and seventeen years old. 

When he was eighteen years old, he 
could take an ax at the end of the han- 
dle and hold it out in a straight horizon- 
tal line, easy and steady—he had strong 
shoulder muscles and steady wrists 
early in life. He walked thirty-four miles 
in one day, just on an errand, to please 
himself, to hear a lawyer make a speech. 
He could tell his body to do almost im- 
possible things, and the body obeyed. 

Growing from boy to man, he was 
alone a good deal of the time. Days 
came often when he was by himself all 
the time except at breakfast and supper 
hours in the cabin home. In some years 
more of his time was spent in loneliness 
than in the company of other people. It 
happened, too, that this loneliness he 
knew was not like that of people in 
cities who can look from a window on 
streets where faces pass and repass. It 
was the wilderness loneliness he became 
acquainted with, solved, filtered through 
body, eye, and brain, held communion 
with in his ears, in the temples of his 
forehead, in the works of his beating 
heart. 

He lived with trees, with the bush 
wet with shining raindrops, with the 
burning bush of autumn, with the lone 
wild duck riding a north wind and cry- 
ing down on a line north to south, the 
faces of open sky and weather, the ax 
which is an individual one-man instru- 
ment, these he had for companions, 
books, friends, talkers, chums of his end- 
less changing soliloquies. 

His moccasin feet in the winter-time 
knew the white spaces of snowdrifts 
piled in whimsical shapes against timber 
slopes or blown in levels across the 
fields of last year’s cut corn stalks; in 
the summer-time his bare feet tough- 
ened in the gravel of green streams 
while he laughed back to the chatter of 
bluejays in the red-haw trees or while 
he kept his eyes ready in the slough 
quack-grass for the cow-snake, the rat- 
tler, the copperhead. 

He rested between spells of work in 
the springtime when the upward push 
of the coming out of the new grass can 
be heard, and in autumn weeks when 
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the rustle of a single falling leaf lets go 
a whisper that a listening ear can catch. 

He found his life thrown in ways 
where there was a certain chance for a 
certain growth. And so he grew. Silence 
found him; he met silence. In the mak- 
ing of him as he was, the element of 
silence was immense. 


Barefoot in Yellow Clay 


It was a little country of families liv- 
ing in one-room cabins. Dennis Hanks 
said at a later time, “We lived the same 
as the Indians, ’ceptin’ we took an in- 
terest in politics and religion.” 

Men and women went barefoot ex- 
cept in the colder weather; women car- 
ried their shoes in their hands and put 
them on just before arrival at church 
meetings or at social parties. 

Rains came, loosening the top soil of 
the land where it was not held by grass 
roots. It was a yellow clay that soft- 
ened to slush; in this yellow slush 
many a time Abe Lincoln walked ankle- 
deep. His baie feet were intimate with 
the clay dust of the hot dog-days, with 
the clay mud of spring and fall rains; 
he was at home in clay. The color of 
clay was one of his own colors. 

In the short and simple annals of the 
poor, it seems there are people who 
breathe with the earth and take into 
their lungs and blood some of the hard 
and dark strength of its mystery. Dur- 
ing six and seven months each year in 
the twelve fiercest formative years of his 
life, Abraham Lincoln had the pads of 
his foot-soles bare against clay of the 
earth. It may be the earth told him in 
her own tough gypsy slang one or two 
knacks of living worth keeping. To be 
organic with running wildfire and quiet 
rain, both of the same moment, is to be 
the carrier of wave-lines the earth gives 
up only on hard usage. 


oO oO oO 


He took shape in a tall, long-armed 
cornhusker. . . . His father was saying 
the big boy looked as if he had been 
roughhewn with an ax and needed 
smoothing with a jack-plane. “He was 
the ganglin’est, awkwardest feller that 
ever stepped over a ten-rail snake fence; 
he had t’duck to git through a door; he 
‘peared to be all jints.” 

His stepmother told him she didn't 
mind his bringing dirt into the house 
on his feet; she could scour the floor; 
but she asked him to keep his head 
washed or he'd be rubbing the dirt on 
her nice whitewashed rafters. He put 
barefoot boys to wading in a mud-pud- 
dle near the horsetrough, picked them 
up one by one, carried them to the 
house upside down, and walked their 
muddy feet across the ceiling. The 
mother came in, laughed an hour at the 
foot-tracks, told Abe he ought to be 
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spanked—and he cleaned the ceiling so 
it looked new. 


Books Between the Plow Handles 

The farm boys in their evenings at 
Jones’ store in Gentryville talked about 
how Abe Lincoln was always reading, 
digging into books, stretching out flat 
on his stomach in front of the fireplace, 
studying till midnight and past mid- 
night. The next thing Abe would be 
reading books between the plow han- 
dles, it seemed to them. 

He wanted to learn, to know, to live, 
to reach out; he wanted to satisfy hun- 
gers and thirsts he couldn't tell about, 
this big boy of the backwoods. And 
some of what he wanted so much, so 
deep down, seemed to be in the books. 
He told Dennis Hanks and other people, 
“The things I want to know are in 
books; my best friend is the man who'll 
git me a book I ain’t read.” And some- 
times friends answered, “Well, books 
ain’t as plenty as wildcats in these parts 
o’ Indianny.” 

This was one thing meant by Dennis 
when he said there was “suthin’ pecu- 
liarsome” about Abe. It seemed that 
Abe made the books tell him more than 
they told other people. All the other 
farm boys had gone to school and read 
The Kentucky Preceptor, but Abe 
picked out questions from it, and would 
talk about it, up one way and down the 
other, while they were in the cornfield 
pulling fodder for the winter. 

When Abe got hold of a storybook 
and read about a boat that came near 
a magnetic rock, and how the magnets 
in the rock pulled all the nails out of 
the boat so it went to pieces and the 
people in the boat found themselves 
floundering in water, Abe thought it was 
funny and told it to other people. After 
Abe read poetry, especially Bobby 
Burns’s poems, .Abe began writing 
rhymes himself. When Abe sat with a 


girl, with their bare feet in the creek 
water, and she spoke of the moon rising, 
he explained to her it was the earth 
moving and not the moon—the moon 
only seemed to rise. 

John Hanks, who worked in the fields 
barefooted with Abe, grubbing stumps, 
plowing, mowing, said: “When Abe and 
I came back to the house from work, he 
used to go to the cupboard, snatch a 
piece of corn bread, sit down, take a 
book, cock his legs up high as his head, 
and read. Whenever Abe had a chance 
in the field while at work, or at the 
house, he would stop and read.” 

He liked to explain to other people 
what he was getting from books; ex- 
plaining an idea to someone else made 
it clearer to him. The habit was grow- 
ing on him of reading out loud; words 
came more real if picked from the 
silent page of the book and pronounced 
on the tongue; new balances and values 
of words stood out if spoken. 

What he got in the schools didn’t sat- 
isfy him. He went to three different 
schools in Indiana, besides two in Ken- 
tucky—altogether about four months of 
school. He learned his A B C, how to 
spell, read, write. And he had been 
with the other barefoot boys in butter- 
nut jeans learning “manners” under the 
school teacher, Andrew Crawford, who 
had them open a door, walk in, and 
say, “Howdy do?” Yet what he tasted 
of books in school was only a beginning, 
only made him hungry and _ thirsty, 
shook him with a wanting and a want- 
ing of more and more of what was hid- 
den between the covers of books. 

He kept on saying, “The things | 
want to know are in books; my best 
friend is the man who'll git me a book 
I ain’t read.” He said that to Pitcher, the 
lawyer over at Rockport, nearly twenty 
miles away, one fall afternoon when he 
walked from Pigeon Creek to Rockport 
and borrowed a book from Pitcher. 
Then when fodder-pulling time came a 
few days later, he shucked corn from 
early daylight till sundown along with 
his father and Dennis Hanks and John 
Hanks, but after supper he read the 
book till midnight, and at noon he hard- 
ly knew the taste of his cornbread be- 
cause he had the book in front of him. 

Besides reading the family Bible and 
figuring his way all through the old 
arithmetic they had at home, he got 
hold of Aesop’s Fables, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Robinson Crusoe, and Weems’ The 
Life of Francis Marion. The book of 
fables, written or collected thousands of 
years ago by the Greek slave, known as 
Aesop, sank deep in his mind. As he 
read through the book a second and 
third time, he had a feeling there were 
fables all around him, that everything 
he touched and handled, everything he 
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saw and learned had a fable wrapped 
in it somewhere. 

One book came, titled, The Life of 
George Washington, with Curious Anec- 
dotes, Equally Honorable to Himself 
and Exemplary to His Young Country- 
men, Embellished with Six Steel En- 
giavings, by M. L. Weems, formerly 
Rector of Mt. Vernon Parish. It pic- 
tured men of passion and proud igno- 
rance in the government of England 
driving their country into war on the 
American colonies. It quoted the far- 
visioned warning of Chatham to the 
British Parliament, “For God’s sake, 
then, my lords, let the way be instantly 
opened for reconciliation. I say instant- 
ly; or it will be too late forever.” 

“Few great men are great in every- 
thing,” said the book. 

Such book talk was a comfort against 
the same thing over again, day after 
day, so many mornings the same kind 
of water from the same spring, the 
same fried pork and corn-meal to eat, 
the same drizzles of rain, spring plow- 
ing, summer weeds, fall fodder-pulling, 
so many days alone in the woods or the 
fields or else the same people to talk 
with, people from whom he had learned 
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About. the Author 


On these pages you’ve read an ex- 
cerpt from a great American elassic— 
one we hope you will explore further 
on your own. Carl Sandburg, now 77, 
is perhaps equally famed as a poet, 
singer of folk songs, novelist—and 
biographer of Lincoln. His masterful 
work on Lincoln was written in two 
parts, The Prairie Years (2 volumes or 
1 volume, abridged) and The War 
Years (4 volumes). Like Lincoln, his 
lifelong hero, Sandburg grew up as a 
poor boy on the prairie of the Midwest. 
At the age of 17 he left home (Gales- 
burg, Ill.) and headed west, riding 
freight trains and working in wheat 
fields. Two years later he returned 
home to work his way through Lom- 
bard College. 
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all they could teach him. [Books] were 
good to have because they were good 
by themselves; and they were still bet- 
ter to have because they broke the chill 
of the lonesome feeling. 

In growing up from boyhood to 
young manhood, he had survived 
against lonesome, gnawing monotony 
and against floods, forest and prairie 
fires, snake-bites, horse-kicks, ague, 
chills, fever, malaria, “milk-sick.” 

A comic outline against the sky he 
was, hiking along the roads of Spencer 
and other counties in southern Indiana 
in those years when he read all the 
books within a fifty-mile circuit of his 
home. Stretching up on the long legs 
that ran from his moccasins to the body 
frame with its long, gangling arms, cov- 
ered with linsey-woolsey, then the lean 
neck that carried the head with its sur- 
mounting coonskin cap or straw hat—it 
was, again, a comic outline—yet with a 
portent in its shadow. His laughing 
“Howdy,” his yarns and drollery, 
opened the doors of men’s hearts. 


River World 


Sixteen-year-old Abe had worked on 
the farm of James Taylor, at the mouth 
of Anderson Creek, on the great high- 
way of traffic, the Ohio River. Besides 
plowing and doing barn and field work, 
he ran the ferryboat across the Ohio. 
Two travelers wanted to get on a steam- 


boat one day, and after Abe sculled 
them to it and lifted their trunks on 
board’ they, threw him a_half-dollar 
apiece; it gav® him a new feeling; the 
most he had ever earned before that 
was at butchering for thirty-one cents 
a day. And when one of the half-dollars 
slipped from him and sank in the river 
that too gave him a new feeling. 

At Anderson Creek ferry, he saw and 
talked with settlers, land buyers and 
sellers, traders, and men shut-mouthed 
about their business. 

[Next year] young Abe was out with 
ax, saw, and draw-knife building him- 
self a light flatboat at Bates’s Landing, 
a mile and a half down the river from 
Anderson’s Creek. He was eighteen 
years old, a designer, builder, naviga- 
tor; he cut down trees, hewed out 
planks, pegged and cleated together the 
bottoms and sides of his own boat, wood 
from end ‘to end. 

Pieces of money jingled in his pock- 
ets. Passengers paid him for sculling 
them from Bates’s Landing out to 
steamboats in the middle of the Ohio 
River. 

He studied words and figurations on 
pieces of money. Thirteen stars stood 
for the first Thirteen States of the 
Union. The silver print of an eagle 
spreading its wings and lifting a fighting 
head was on the half-dollar. As though 
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the eagle were crying high, important 
words, above its beak was inscribed 
“E Pluribus Unum”; this meant the 
many states should be One, young Abe 
learned. 

Circled with the thirteen stars were 
the head and bust of a motherly-look- 
ing woman. On her forehead was the 
word “Liberty.” Just what did She 
mean? 

Waiting for passengers and looking 
out on the wide Ohio to the drooping 
trees that dipped their leaves in the 
water on the farther shore, he could 
think about [these things]. 

A signal came from the opposite 
shore one day and Lincoln rowed across 
the river. As he stepped out of his boat 
two men jumped out of the brush. They 
took hold of him and said they were 
going to “duck” him in the river. They 
were John and Lin Dill, brothers who 
operated a ferry and claimed Abe had 
been transporting passengers for hire 
contrary to the law of Kentucky. 

As they sized up Abe’s lean husky 
arms they decided not to throw him in 
the river. He might be too tough a cus- 
tomer. Then all three went to Squire 
Samuel Pate, justice of the peace, near 
Lewisport. 

A warrant for the arrest of Abraham 
Lincoln was sworn out by John T. Dill. 
And the trial began of the case of “The 
Commonwealth of Kentucky versus 
Abraham Lincoln,” charged with viola- 
tion of “An Act Respecting the Estab- 
lishment of Ferries.” 

Lincoln testified he had carried pas- 
sengers from the Indiana shore out to 
the middle of the river, never taking 
them to the Kentucky shore. And the 
Dill brothers, though sore and claiming 
the defendant Lincoln had wronged 
them, did not go so far as to testify he 
had “for reward set any person over a 
river,” in the words of the Kentucky 
statute. 

Squire Pate dismissed the warrant 
against Lincoln. The disappointed Dills 
put on their hats and left. Lincoln sat 
with Squire Pate for a long talk. If a 
man knows the law about a business he 
is in, it is a help to him, the Squire told 
young Abe. 

They shook hands and parted friends. 

Afterwards on days when no passen- 
gers were in sight and it was “law day” 
at Squire Pate’s down the river, Abe 
would scull over and watch the wit- 
nesses, the constables, the Squire, and 
the machinery of law, government, 
justice. 

The State of Indiana, he learned, was 
one thing, and the State of Kentucky, 
something else. A water line in the mid- 
dle of a big river ran between them. 
He could ask: “Who makes state lines? 
What are state lines?” 
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There had been mischief there, mischief aplenty; 
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A Radio Play 
By MILTON GEIGER 


Music: Down behind narration. 

Narrator: It is a dense, foggy night 
somewhere in Pennsylvania. An auto- 
mobile feels its way slowly over the 
misty hills. Suddenly, a blur of sway- 
ing light’ swims before the driver's 
straining eves. Dimly, the figures of 
two men materialize out of the dark- 
ness. Each carries a rifle under his arm. 
One wears a canteen slung over his 
shoulder. The other wears a tattered 
jacket that looks as if it once belonged 
to some kind of uniform. The men set 
themselves squarely in the path of the 
oncoming automobile; one lifts his lan- 
tern, while the other levels his rifle 
menacingly at the man behind the 
wheel. 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Drone of automobile at low 
speed, 

Espen (off . . . strangely): Stop! In 
the name of mercy, stop! 


Zeke: Stop, or we'll shoot! 

Sounp: Grind of brakes . . . engine 
idles. 

Doctor (more angry than afraid): 
What—what do you men want? 

ZEKE (coming on): You don’t have 
to be afraid, mister. Just tell us yer 
occupation. 

Doctor: I—I'm a doctor. Why? 

Zeke: A doctor, hey? 

Espen: Then youre the man we 
want. 

ZEKE: He'll do proper, I’m thinkin’. 

EBEN: So you'd better come out 0’ 
that thing, mister. 

Doctor: You understand, don’t you, 
that I’m not afraid of your guns. You 
may take anything of mine you like, 
but don’t imagine for one moment that 
I'll be quiet about this to the author- 
ities. 

Zeke: All right. But we're needin’ a 
doctor right now. 

Doctor: Oh, has anyone been hurt? 

EBEN: It’s for you to say if he’s been 
hurt nigh to the finish. 

ZEKE: So we're askin’ ye to come 
along, doctor. 

Doctor: Very well. If* you'll let me 
get out of here. 

Sounp: Door opens . . . slams. 

Doctor  (interrogatively): Well? 
Take me to your man. Where is he? 

Espen: Yonder. 

Zeke: Under the tree, where he fell. 
He’s bad wounded we're a-fearin’. 

Doctor: I don’t know you men, you 
know. Do you suppose I could have a 
better look at you? 

Zeke: Why not? (Pause) Raise yer 
lantern, Eben. 

EBEN: Aye. (Pause) 

Doctor (appalled .. . gasps): Good 
Lord! 

ZEKE (impassively): That’s Eben. 
I'm Zeke. 

Doctor: But great heavens, man, 

Copyright by Milton E. M. Geiger. Re- 
printed by permission, Originally produced 


on the Kellogg Circle Show with Ronald 
Colman in the leading role. 
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what’s happened! Has—has there been 
an accident or—or—or what? Your faces, 
streaked with dried blood. It’s in your 
hair, in your beards! What's happened? 

Zeke: Mischief’s happened, stranger. 

EsEN: Mischief enough. 

Doctor: But... 

Zexe: So if ye'll be comin’ along, 
ve'd be ever so much obliged, that 
we would. 

Doctor (still shocked . . . low): 
Yes, yes, of course. 

Ensen (off a little): This way, doc- 
or. Follow the lantern. 

ZEKE (ruminatingly): Mischief’s hap- 
yened, that’s what. Enough to last 
hese parts a good long while and a 
lay. 

Doctor: I dén’t like this. I don’t like 
it at all! 

Zeke: Can't say we like it better’n 
you do. What must be, must. There’s 
no changin’ or goin’ back, and all’s left 
is the wishin’ things were different. 

Doctor: There’s been gunplay! 

ZexE (mildly bitter): Ye’ telling us 
they’s been gunplay. 

Doctor: And I'm telling you that 
I'm not at all frightened. It’s my duty 
to report this. And report it I will! 

Zeke (casually sardonic): Aye, mis- 
ter. You do that. 

Doctor: You're arrogant about it 
now, yes! You don’t think you'll be 
caught and dealt with. But people are 


losing patience with you men, you— 
you—hoodlums! Running wild, shoot- 
ing up the countryside! 


ZEKE (up): 
Eben, hoodlums! 

Esen (off): Here we are. (Pause 

. on) And there’s yer man, doctor. 

ZEKE (anxiously): He ain't stirred 
since we left ‘im. 

Doctor: All right, let’s have that 
light, will you? (Pause) Closer. So. 

Esen: Like this? 

Doctor: Yes. That’s good. Now help 
me with his shirt, no, don’t take it off; 
just tear it. Yes... 

Sounp: Ripping of cloth, close on- 
mike. 

Doctor: That’s good. Now bring 
that lantern still closer and . . . (Deep 
breath . . . low) Dreadful, dreadful! 

Zeke: Reckon it’s bad in the chest 
like that, heh? 

Doctor: His pulse is positively rac- 
ing! How long has he been like this? 

Zeke: A long time, mister. A long 
time. 

Doctor: Well. (With decision) You! 
Hand me that bag! Hurry! 

Zeke (tensely): Aye, captain. 

Sounp: Rattle of bag. 

Doctor: Open it! 

Sounp: Rattle of instruments as bag 
is opened and rummaged through. 


Hear what he says, 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


Docror: All right, now lend me a 
hand with these retractors. Draw back 
on them when I tell you. Hold it! 

Sounp: Deep, tense breathing . . . 

Esen: How is he, mister? 

Doctor: More retraction; pull back 
a bit more. Hold it! 

Esen: Bad, ain’t he? 

Doctor: Bad enough. But the bullet 
didn’t touch any lung tissue so far as 
I can see right now. All I can do is 
plug the wound. I've never seen any- 
think like it! 

Espen: Y’er young. Lots o 
you never seen. 

Doctor: Pass me that cotton, please. 

Esen (humbly): Aye, doctor. 

Doctor (pause... deep breath): 
There. So much for that. Now, then, 
give me a hand here. 

Zeke (suspiciously): What fer? 

Doctor: We've got to move this 
man! We've got to get him to a hos- 
pital for treatment, a thorough cleans- 
ing of that wound, irrigation. I’ve done 
all I can for him here. 

ZexE: I reckon he'll be all right, 
*thout no hospital. 

Doctor: Do you realize how badly 
this man is hurt? 

Esen: He won't bleed to death, will 
he? 

Doctor: I don’t think so. Not with 
that plug in there. But... 

ZEKE: All right then. (A dismissal) 
We're much obliged to ye. 

Doctor: But I tell you that man is 
dangerously wounded! 

Zeke: Reckon “he'll pull 
now, thanks be to you. 

Doctor (angrily): Well, I’m glad 
you feel that way about it! But I'm 
going to report this to the Pennsylvania 
state police at the first telephone sta- 
tion I come tol 

ZekE: We ain't stoppin’ you, mister. 

Esen: The fog is liftin’, Zeke. Better 
be done with this, say I. 

ZEKE (slowly . . . sadly): You can 
go now, mister, and thanks. We never 
meant a mite o' harm. I can tell ye. 
If we killed, it was no wish of ours. 
What's done is done, though. 

Espen (as sadly): Aye. What's done 
is done. 

Zeke: Ye can go now, stranger. On 
your way. We don't want no more 
trouble. There’s been trouble enough 
and grievin’ enough, an’ we've had our 
share. Aye. Our share and more. We've 
killed, and we've been hurt for it. 
We're not alone, either. We ain't the 
only ones. (Pause . . . sighs) Ye can 
go now, doctor. 

Espen: Aye. An’ our thanks to ye. 
You can go now, an’ thanks. Thanks, 
mister, in the namevo’ mercy. (Fading 
. . - hollow, as an echo) In the name 


things 


through, 
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o’ mercy we thank you, we thank you, 
we thank you... 

Music: Bridge briefly. 

Sounp: Fade-in drone of automobile 
engine .. . fast . . . car grinds to stop 
. . . door opens and shuts metallically. 

ATTENDANT (coming on): Good 
evening, sir. Fill ’er up? 

Docror (impatiently): No, please. 
Where’s your telephone? I've just been 
held up! 

ATTENDANT: No! 

Doctor: Do you have a telephone? 

ATTENDANT: Find one 
station. 

Doctor: Thank you! 

ATTENDANT (stopping him): Er. . . 

Doctor (brisk, impatient): Well? 
You were going to say something? 

ATTENDANT: Sort of looking fellers 
were they? 

Doctor: Oh. Two big ruffians, with 
rifles. They won't be hard to identify. 
Bearded, both of them, faces and heads 
bandaged and covered with dirt and 
blood. Friend of theirs with a gaping 
chest wound. I'm a doctor, so they 
forced me to attend him. 

ATTENDANT: Oh. (Oddly knowing) 
Those fellers. 

Doctor: Did you know about them? 

ATTENDANT: Yeah, I guess so. 

Doctor: They're desperate, I tell 
you, and they’re armed! 

ATTENDANT: That was about 
miles back, would you say? 

Doctor: Yes, just about that. Now 
if you'll show me where your phone 
is and tell me the name of that town 
I just went through (Pauses on ques- 
tioning note . .. no answer) I say... 
(Annoyed) What town was that back 
there? 

ATTENDANT (oddly quietly) : 
That was Gettysburg, mister . . . 

Doctor (struck): Gettysburg! 

Music: In very softly, poignantly 
background, “John Brown’s Body.” 

ATTENDANT (quiet and solemn) 
Gettysburg, and Gettysburg battlefield. 
(Pause . . . for effect) When it’s light 
and the fog is gone, you can see the 
gravestones. Meade’s men and Pickett’s 
men and Robert E. Lee’s. 

Doctor: Then, those—those men. . . 

ATTENDANT: On nights like this, 
well, you're not the first they've stopped 
in the fog, nor the last. 

Docror (softly . . . distantly): Get- 
tysburg, and the dead that never die! 

ATTENDANT: That's right, I guess. 
(Pause . . . deep breath) Fill ’er up, 
mister? 

Doctor (distantly): Yes, fill ‘er up. 

Music: “John Brown's Body” up 
strong .. . cascade of distant trumpets 
fading away into “Taps” and orchestra 
in then .. . full and out. 
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Fighting Words 
By Dorothy Parker 






























Beg Say my love is easy had, 

Say I’m bitten raw with pride, 
\ 7 Say I am too often sad,— 
WAY yA |, e~ Still behold me at your side. 


Say I’m neither brave nor young, 
/ Say I woo and coddle care, 
Say the devil touched my tongue,— 
Still you have my heart to wear. 





But say my verses do not scan, 
/ And I get me another man! 


The Path to Shottery 
bf By Cornelia Otis Skinner 


Over the fields to Shottery, fresh with a 
> wet-green scent, 
D, The path leads through the haws and 
aah wheat, the path the poet went. 


Song 


What was he musing on the path to Oy Sune Gurnee 


twilight Shottery? Love's on the highroad, 
What captive song was in his heart that Love’s on the byroad— it 

struggled to be free? Love’s on the meadow, and Love's in the HH 

ae mart! Wit 
Did he know his little candle would 4 
And down every byway y) 


forever throw its beams? ? , 
Where I’ve taken my way 
yf 


Did he think the world would tremble 





‘ \ ' I've met Love a-smiling — for Love’s in my // 
y at the beauty of his dreams? g & Y 
} ‘ heart. 


iy Or was the poet wondering, as he chewed 












a blade of grass, 
' \ If he should walk that night with Anne 
} yi DI or choose some Stratford lass? 
, 


Poems reprinted by permission from: The Portable Dorothy 
Porker, publ. by Viking, copyright 1926. 1927 by Dorothy 
Parker; Poems, by Dana Burnet, publ. by Harpers, copyright 
1943 by Dana Burnet; ‘Path to Shottery’’ from the Theatre 
Arts Monthly by permission of Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
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QUIZ e Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes ° 
Vocabulary Building °* 


NAME 





Focus on Reading 


The Clearing (p. 3) 
1. Quick Quiz 


Four significant details from the story are listed below. 
Before the quotations from the story that follow, write the 
number of the detail most closely connected with the quo- 
tation. Count 6 points for each. Total: 24. 

1. rocks from across the valley 3. two dead guinea hens 

2. a knock on the door at night 4. a brush fire that got 

out of control 

__a. “ “Think of it,’ Finn said. “We fight before we know 
each other’s names!’ ” 

__b. “‘I feel like taking a shotgun and sprinkling him,’ 
I said.” 

__c. “‘I'm Mort Hinton,” a voice said. ‘My wife sent for 
your wife.’” 

__d, ““We're just paying you back for the help your wife 
gave us last night.’” 

My score 


ll. What Do You Think? 


In what ways did the Hintons command their neighbors’ 
respect, even though they angered them in other ways? How 
did “Ma’s” attitude toward the Hintons differ from that 
of the rest of her family? How do you account for that dif- 
ference? What do you think “Ma” had in mind when she 
spoke of the “fence” between the two families? Do you 
think it is true that fear lies behind most hostility and that 
differences between people can usually be solved when, as 
“Ma” suggests, “we know them and they know us?” 

Through what incidents did both families learn that bad 
will and good will are likely to be returned in kind? Could 
the friendship between the families have been formed sooner 
if either side had begun by returning good for bad, instead 
of responding in kind? Explain your answer. 

What double meaning does the title “The Clearing” sug- 
gest to you now that you have read the story? 


The Prairie Years (p. 8) 

1. Quick Quiz 

In the first three spaces below, list three books or writers 
that Sandburg mentions as having impressed the young 
Abraham Lincoln. In the remaining three spaces, list three 
different skills (other than sports) that Lincoln had ac- 
quired by the time he grew up. Count 6 points for each. 
Total: 36. 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


Evaluating Standards and Ideas - 


Topics for Composition and Discussion 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 


CLASS ___._FEBRUARY, 1955 








My score____ 


ll. What Do You Think? 


In what respects was Abe’s youth that of a typical Amer- 
ican pioneer boy? In what respects was he different from 
most boys of the same background? What do you think 
Sandburg means when he says of Abe that in the wilderness 
loneliness “Silence found him; he met silence”? Have you 
yourself ever had an experience where you felt close to 
silence? In a paragraph describe either (a) your experience 
or (b) what you think Sandburg means. 

What did the hard life in the wilderness contribute di- 
rectly to the formation of the man that Lincoln became? 
In what ways was Lincoln’s development a personal triumph 
over the limitations that went along with the advantages of 
this way of life? What character-building experiences that 
Lincoln knew are not open to you—as a young person of 
your own times and environment? What other advantages 
do you have that Lincoln did not have? In what ways might 
you follow Lincoln’s example of both profiting from what 
your environment offers and independently reaching out to 


make up for the things that it does not offer? (Turn page) 





Ss Crossword 
oO Puzzle 
S Answer 


Sure you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 16 of 
Cavalquiz. 





16 CAVALQUIZ 


The Uninvited (p. 26) 


Nobody expects you to remember a story you've read 
word for word! But if you read “The Uninvited” carefully, 
you should easily be able to fill in the missing words in the 
blank spaces in the quotations from the story below. Count 
eight points for each. Total: 40. 

1. “Slowly, with intense concentration, she summoned 
up for Mary Catharine’s benefit one sparse and burning 
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sofa 


than 


most 


trolle 


» the poet 


“The presence that settled itself 


a gray __ “ 


, made it gather in the corner of her eye.” 


. on the flowery 


and close beside her was no more aggressive or offensive 


‘ 


settling on a bank at dusk.” 


“Mary Catharine was saying, “Which do you rely on 


for inspiration—imagination or reality?’ and the con- 


«| voice was answering, 


always 


“*You spell your last name with a double “r,” of course, 


“She just put up with me. ... But anyone but a blind 


man could have seen it five miles away—you were the one 


>” 


she My score__ 


My total score 
(Perfect total score: 100) 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


ll. What Do You Think? 

Why did Susie feel inferior to Mary Catharine? Why, on 
the other hand, did she also feel superior? What do you 
yourself consider the shortcomings and merits of each? 

Do you think Mary Catharine was right when she told 
Susie, “You have the unfortunate habit of making things 
worse than they are”? Was Susie right in regarding Mary 
Catharine as hopelessly mediocre and insensitive? Explain. 

What had Susie expected Norma Klaus and her house to 
be like? Why was she at first disappointed in Miss Klaus? 
Because the authoress was not the great woman she had 
expected her to be? Or simply because she was different 
from Susie’s own mental image of her? What do you think 
that Susie learned about people and about herself when she 
discovered the real woman behind the “Klaus picture” she 
had always treasured? 





Serio’:s poem. 
Book by R. H. Dana: 
Two Years Before the 
Our country, right or 
—Stephen Decatur. 
Written on the Liberty 
Bell: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land 
all the inhabitants . . 
Non-poisonous snake. 
Longfellow wrote: “Sail 
on O ship of % 
Regular (abbrev. ). 
Pertorm. 
Fuel for a car 
Stretch; arrive at. 
Worn around the waist. 
Oliver H. Perry said: 
‘ have met the enemy 
and they are ours.” 
Patrick Henry said: 
‘Give liberty or 
ive death.” 
“The world must be 
made for democra- 
cy.” —Woodrow Wilson. 
John Paul Jones’ famous 
reply was: “I've just 
to fight!” 
Exclamation of triumph. 
Affirmative vote. 
Daniel Webster said: 
“Liberty and Union, 
and forever, one and in- 
separable.” 
Medieval peasants. 


. Commonplace, worn out. 
. On top of. 


Satisfied. 
Stains, colors. 
Oui, si, ja, and da 


“ 
mean — 


. “We, the People of the 


United States, in it 
to form a more perfect 
union . . .”—Constitution, 
Jump aside. 

East Northeast (abbrev.). 


. “Then conquer we __ / 


For our cause it is just 
.’—Star Spangled 

Banner. 

Hard-working insect. 


}. Where plays are acted. 


Sum. 


. Of Washington it was 


said: “First in 
first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 

“God shed His on 
thee . . .”"—America the 
Beautiful. 


. Suffix meaning “most”: 


warm___, cold 


3. Chapter (abbrev.). 


Deep respect. 


. Ask for charity. 


Encounter 


3. “Help” signal. 


Davy Crockett advised: 
“Be always sure you're 
right, then go ,. 


. William Allen originated 


the slogan: “Fifty-four 
__. or fight!” 
“Government of the peo- 
ple, the people, for 
the people.”—Lincoln. 


. Join together. 


Musicians play these. 
Poisonous snakes. 
Married. 


. Enemy. 


Beam, as of light. 


American Sayings 














































































































* There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred with 
an asterisk (*) are all parts of famous American sayings. 
Allow yourself 4 points for each starred word (there are 15) 
and one point for each of the others. Add a bonus of 7 
points if you get all the starred words right. If you get all 
the words, plus the bonus, you should have a total score of 
100. Answers are on page 15, but don’t look now. Wait until 


you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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Have Fun with Words 


For the Word Shark 


In “Shark!” (p. 22), author O'Connor shares with you the 
excitement and suspense of a shark-hunt. We've done some 
hunting of our own in this book excerpt, and have come up 
with ten words which we invite you to “harpoon” in the 
following exercises. 

So anchors aweigh—and let’s see what you can do. 


I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letters of the appropriate 
Column II definitions before the numbers of the Column | 
words. Count five points for each correct answer. Total: 50. 


Column I Column II 


. ornithologist . reckless boldness 
2. plankton . fond of company 
3. skerry . unbelieving 
. gregarious fitful, disconnected 
. simultaneously floating animal and plant life 
. bilges zoologist specializing in birds 
. erratic . occurring at the same time 
. temerity . small rocky islands 
. incredulous having no certain direction 


_10. desultory flat under-portions of a ship’s hull 


My score 


Put Words to Work 


II. First correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the quotations 
from “Shark!” that follow a word from Section I which 
fits the meaning indicated in parentheses. Count five points 
for each quotation. Total: 50. 


1. “No—surely not. There’s no nie CMEC. oo 


(small reef rising above surface in sea) 


2.-3. One even had the a (rae Gating) 


to follow us up—gleaming cavernous mouth surmounted by 


ere ex _ (skeptical) eves.” 


4. “We'd covered an area of forty or fifty miles before we 
saw any signs of ____ SS.” (small organisms found 


in the water) 


5. “The shark flung his tail first away from us to get the 
momentum, and then he brought it hard up against the 


.” (lower parts of the boat) 
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From the Printer’s Shop 


Cliche. “Cliché after cliché after cliché’—that was how 
Mary Catharine’s conversation sounded to Susan (“The Un- 
invited,” p. 26). 

The word cliché, which comes to us directly from the 
French, has its origin in printing. Literally, a cliché is a 
stereotype. In the stereo- 
tvpe process of printing, a 
tvpesetter sets the metal 
tvpe, and then a mold of 
the set type is made in 
papier-maché or other 
pulpy material. From this 
mold a metal cast is then 
made, from which many 
hundreds of copies of the 
tvpe can be printed on pa- 
per. A stereotype, or as the 
French say, a cliché, is an 
identical copy of whatever 
the typesetter sets up in 
tvpe. 

A cliché in the sense that Susan used it is an unoriginal 
and over-used expression—a trite phrase—a “copy of some- 
thing that has been said before. Similarly, the word stereo 
type is also used to refer to a person or thing lacking in 


individuality. 


6. “Except at the end of the season, sharks are by nature 


_.” (sociable) 


7. “Those long, eel-like lampreys sidled away in 


_ fashion to search for another victim.” (veering 


spasmodic) Note: This quotation does not appear in this 


issue. 


8. “Quite a lot of interesting things about for an 
_., but not for a sharkhunter.” (expert on 


birds ) 


9. “The Bosun arched his body as if someone had stuck 


a pin in him, and the stricken beast be- 


low reacted in much the same manner.” (at the same mo- 


ment ) 


10. “Even though we pursued an course 


right in amongst that shoal of sharks, none of them showed 
any fear.” (wandering, not fixed) 
My total score 


My score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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= COMPOSITION Capers emma 


Shop Talk 


Those of us who edit “Cavalcade Firsts” and who do the 
preliminary readings of Scholastic Writing Awards entries 
often wish that we could take time off to write letters to 
the many aspiring young writers whose work interests us. 
The contents of this issue of Literary Cavalcade, for exam- 
ple, suggested a number of “thoughts and tips” that we'd 
like to share with you. So we decided to make this month’s 
“Composition Capers” a substitute for the letters we don’t 
have time to write, and to “talk shop” with you in print. 

Let’s begin with a problem that comes up again and again 
for any writer: 


imagination or Reality? 


“My books, my stories, even the poems I used to write 
when I was young—they came not out of my head but out 
of the world.” 

Susan, the heroine of “The Uninvited” (p. 26), was un- 
prepared to have this comment made to her by the famous 
authoress Norma Klaus. Like a great many young writers, 
Susan had the idea that the writer's world is a private, holy 
place of his own. She had thought that she and Miss Klaus 
would recognize each other as sisters — visitors on earth 
whose real home was in an imaginative fairyland of dreams 
and beautiful words. 

The fact is, as Susie began to learn from Miss Klaus—and 
as she would undoubtedly realize more fully later on—that 
the best writing of all times has had its roots in the writers’ 
observation of the real world and the people who live in it. 

Have you ever awakened in the middle of the night with 
an idea for a piece of writing that suddenly “came” to you? 
If you have, you may have thought of it as an “inspiration.” 
But we'd be willing to guess 
that if that idea was purely 
the product of your imagi- 
nation, without relation to 
your actual experience, you 
trouble 
when you attempted to give 
it written form. Or perhaps 
you succeeded in writing it 
up, only to find that other 
didn’t your 
enthusiasm for your “brain 
child.” 

Miss Klaus’ remarks to 
Susie highlight the fact that 
there is no better starting 
point for a writer than immediate observation of the world 
about you. Examine your own surroundings, the people you 
know; reflect upon your own real problems and experience. 
It is here that you are likely to find the best kind of “in- 
spiration.” 

Imagination and vicarious experience through books can 
help you, They can contribute much to your capacity to 
understand the things you see, hear and feel in real life. 
But they are not sufficient in themselves to form the basis 
for effective writing. 


encountered some 


readers share 


Words Have Sound 


“Words came more real if picked from the silent page of 
the book and pronounced on the tongue; new balances and 
values of words stood out if spoken.”—“The Prairie Years,” 
p. 10, col. 3. 

Abraham Lincoln is famous for the simplicity and force 
of his writing. And in this quotation from Sandburg’s “Prairie 
Years,” we have one explanation of the power of Lincoln's 
prose. He recognized early that the values of words lie not 
only in their meanings and connotations, but also in their 
sounds and rhythms. 

The next time you encounter a passage in your reading 
that strikes you as particularly beautiful or forceful, stop 
and consider whether the sound of the words does not con- 
tribute to the aptness of the expression. The vowel or 
consonant sounds of individual words and the rhythmic ar- 
rangements of words in phrases and sentences often trans- 
form a piece of writing from mere statement to something 
memorable. 

The style of “The Prairie Years,” for example, gains im- 
measurably from Sandburg’s poet’s sensitivity to the sounds 
and rhythms of words. Such a sentence as the following, 
read aloud, reveals his rhythmic secret: “It was the wilder- 
ness loneliness he became acquainted with, solved, filtered 
through body, eye, and brain, held communion with in his 
ears, in the temples of his forehead, in the works of his 
beating heart.” 

Too many readers and writers fail to cultivate their ears 
to a full appreciation of the possibilities of the spoken and 
printed word. A good thing for the beginning writer to do 
is to determine that he will increase his awareness of sound- 
values. When you are enjoying a book, read occasional 
passages aloud to savor them on your tongue. When you are 
working on your own writing, read aloud to test the effect 
of what you have written. Your writing will benefit! 


When You Borrow 


Recently, a college professor confronted one of his stu- 
dents with the fact that a theme he had passed in was 
copied from one of the class texts. The student readily ad- 
mitted that this was the case. “But,” he said, “I didn’t think 
that was plagiarism. I thought it was plagiarism only when 
you copied from another student.” 

Now of course you aren’t about to go to college with any 
such befuddled notion! We're sure you know that if you 
copy all or part of work which you submit as your own, 
then you are guilty of plagiarism. 

Does this mean that borrowing is never in order in origi- 
nal writing? Not at all. You are always free to quote or 
paraphrase other writers—if you acknowledge that you've 


done so. For example, Herbert Farnham’s “Cavalcade Firsts” ” 


radio skit (p. 19) makes extensive use of other writers’ 
work. But at the end of the skit Herbert carefully credits 
each source that he has included. And these credits make 
the difference between plagiarism and legitimate borrowing. 

Borrow from other writers when and if what they have 
said seems to contribute to what you're saying. But watch 
those credits with an eagle eye! ’Nuff said? 
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By YOUNG WRITERS 


Selections from entries 


in the Scholastic Writing Awards 
SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


The First American 


Herbert Farnham’s radio skit, from 
the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards, 
presents a carefully chosen selection of 
the many fine works which have been 
written about Abraham Lincoln. The 
assembled manuscript, Herbert writes 
in his introduction, “emphasizes the wis- 
dom of Lincoln, which can and should 
be used in our world today. The pro- 
gram is presented by means of a nar- 
rator and ‘voices from the past.” 


Narrator: Once in a hundred years 
or so a man is born who is destined for 
immortality, not only because of his 
fame or power, but because of his near- 
ness to the hearts of the people. Such a 
man was Abraham Lincoln. From a 
crude backwoodsman, Lincoln became 
the ideal and leader of a nation. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on a cold 
winter's night in 1809, in a forlorn 
cabin with one door and one window. 
There were great chinks in the wall 
through which the cold, rain and wind 
came driving in. At night the stars 
shone through cracks in the roof. The 
room had scarcely anything in it that 
could be called furniture, and no floor 
except the beaten ground. There was no 
one present to welcome the child except 
his mother and a few kind neighbors. 
Did his people realize the importance 
ot the event? Two neighboring farmers 
of Hardin County, Kentucky, where 
Abe was born, met that day: 

Two Farmers: “Why, Ben, it’s been 

a quite a spell 
Since I've seen you. The folks all well? 
Bring any news from up near town?” 


“Why, yes. D’you know John Ezry 
Brown? 

They say that he’s a-goin’ down 

To Washington in all the din 

To see Jim Madison sworn in... . 


“Wal, wal, nice day, but kinda breezy— 
This mule’s a-gettin’ quite uneasy. 
Now come and see us some time, do, 


By HERBERT FARNHAM 


Paris (Ill.) H. S., Teacher, A. Hochstrasser 


“No, nothin’ worth a tinker’s song. 
There's nothin’ happens here near me, 
Doggondest place you ever see. 

Tom Lincoln lives right over there 

In that log cabin, bleak and bare. 
They say they have a little babe; 

I understand they've named him ‘Abe.’ 
Yes, Sally said just t’other day, 

That nothin’ happens down this way.”! 


Narrator: When Abe was seven 
years old, his father moved the family 
on horseback from Kentucky to Indiana. 
The journey was difficult and discour- 
aging. Abe’s father didn’t do well at 
farming in his new state, and life was 
hard. Then came the hardest blow of 
all. Milk sickness broke out in the Pigeon 
Creek region in the summer of 1818, 
and Abe’s young mother, Nancy, died. 
On the top of a forest-covered hill, 
under a majestic sycamore, they dug 
her grave. One often wonders what 
questions Nancy Hanks Lincoln would 
ask about her son if she could return. 


If Nancy Hanks 

Came back as a ghost 
Seeking news 

Of what she loved most, 
She’d ask first— 


Nancy Hanks: “Where’s my son? 
What’s happened to Abe? 
What's he done? 


“Poor little Abe, 

Left all alone 

Except for Tom 
Who’s a rolling stone; 
He was only nine 
The year I died. 

I remember still 

How hard he cried. 


“Scraping along 
In a little shack, 


To cover his back, 
And a prairie wind 
To blow him dcwn, 
Or pinching times 
If he went to town. 


“You wouldn’t know 
About my son? 

Did he grow tall? 

Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? 
Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? 
Did he get on?” 


VOICE FROM THE PAsT 

Mentor GraHam: I am the school- 
master, Mentor Graham. It 
privilege to teach young Abe to read, 
write, and keer abreast of current 
affairs. Even in those early years, I could 
see that Abe was an unusual lad. He 
owned only six books; the Bible, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Aesop's Fables, Weems 
Life of Francis Marion and Life of 
Washington, and A Pilgrim’s Progress 
But Abe was always a student, and made 


was my 


2) Naney Hanks by Rosemary and a) 
Benét. Reprint:d by permission fror A Book 
icacs publishe Rinehart and Co 
Kusomary Carr Benét 


Copyright | 


And bring the gals and Hepsy, too.” With hardly a shirt 


1) From “In Hardin County, 1809"" by Lulu Thompson 
Reprinted by permission from “‘Poems for a Machine Age,”* 
published by MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1941 


Winter scene in oils, by Ted Leibovitz, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio, won 
honors in 1954 Scholastic Art Awards. 


“Yes, some fine day we'll be along. 
Got any news to send along?” 
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the best possible use of his opportuni- 
ties. Many times I saw Abe walk great 
distances just to borrow a book. 

Narrator: Abraham Lincoln grew, 
both physically and morally. At the age 
of twenty-one, he moved with his par- 
ents to a third state, Illinois. But it was 
not until after the Black Hawk War, in 
which he served as a captain, that Lin- 
coln began his career as a politician by 
serving for four years in the state legis- 
lature. He then spent several years as 
a circuit lawyer, but he was determined 
to continue in the field of politics. In 
this period of Lincoln’s life, another 
important event occurred. He married 
Mary Todd, a young lady from Ken- 
tucky, who frequently visited her so- 
cially prominent sister in Springfield. 

VOICE FROM THE Past 

ELIZABETH Epwarps: I am Mary 
Todd’s sister, Elizabeth Edwards. I'll 
aever understand why she was attracted 
to that homespun lawyer! During their 
marriage, both suffered hardships while 
struggling to pay Abe’s old debts and 
buy a new home in Springfield. Mary 
endured great loneliness during Abe’s 
frequent lengthy circuit trips. But their 
greatest trial was the sudden death of 
their eight-year-old son, Edward. All 
this they withstood, still deeply in love 
with each other, and continually pro- 
viding a loving home for their three 
remaining children. 

Narrator: Lincoln never forgot the 
small town and country folk. He talked 
of the “common people,” the “plain 
people,” but never thought of them as 
masses. They were individual human 
beings, entitled to freedom and oppor- 
tunity under equal laws, freedom and 
opportunity of their own making 
through their own work. While he was 
traveling as a lawyer on the Eighth 
Judicial District, he visited the small 
folk often, talked and visited with them 
as if he were a neighbor. 

VOICE FROM THE Past 


Jupce Davin Davis: I am David 
Davis, judge of the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict. I knew Abe Lincoln as an honest 
lawyer. He had been known to with- 
draw from a case when he found his 
client had deceived him. In court, he 
spoke the language of the people, with 
short, correct, clear sentences. His de- 
livery was distinct, and he took great 
pains that the jury should never be con- 
fused by complicated legal language. 
For this reason, he won more cases than 
he lost. I remember, too, after a day’s 
work in court, we'd sit down to dinner 
and the hilarity would go on till the 
early morning hours. Lincoln was by far 
the most talented humorist among us. 
When there were not enough rooms in 
the inns, the lawyers shared the same 
rooms. Lincoln slept in a homemade, 


“Snowstorm” in water color by Janet Stulik, Hoover H. S., 


Glendale, Calif., won honors, 


flannel undershirt which reached half- 
way between his knees and ankles. In 
this outfit, so one of his fellow lawyers 
remarked, “he was the most ungodly 
figure I have ever seen.” 

Narrator: In 1858, Lincoln was 
nominated for the U.S. Senate. Although 
he lost to Stephen Douglas, in a famous 
series of seven debates, those debates 
awakened the country’s interest in Lin- 
coln. The people realized that his ideas 
and beliefs were close to their own. In 
1860, the Republican Party nominated 
Lincoln for President, and the people 
elected him. 

Despite poverty, hardships, and many 
setbacks, Abraham Lincoln had received 
one of the highest honors our nation 
can present to any man. He was to face 
many problems,. But, in his time of 
need, Lincoln would always be able to 
call upon an Eternal Friend. .. . 

VOICE FROM THE Past 

RevereND N. W. Miner: Lincoln's 
love and praise for our Heavenly Father 
was shown often in his writings and 
speeches. The Bible was a book which 
he loved and knew intimately. In the 
year before his death, he wrote to a 
close friend, Joshua Speed: “I am profit- 
ably engaged in reading the Bible. Take 
all of this book upon reason that you 
can, and the balance upon faith, and 
you will live and die a better man.” 

Narrator: Another friend who 
helped and understood Lincoln was his 
personal secretary, John Hay. 

VoICE FROM THE Past 

Joun Hay: Mr. Lincoln was deeply 
troubled by the war. He didn’t think of 
those who were fighting as mere groups 
of soldiers. He thought of them as men 
with families, wives, or sweethearts, 


1954 Scholastic Art Awards. 


waiting, perhaps in vain. I have never 
seen such relief in a man’s eyes as in 
Lincoln’s when the Civil War treaty was 
signed. 

Narrator: On the evening of Good 
Friday, 1865, Lincoln was shot by a 
maniac killer, John Wilkes Booth, dur- 
ing a play which the President was 
attending. He was carried to a tailor’s 
modest home across the street from the 
theatre, since he could not be moved 
very far on the cobblestone streets. 
There he battled with death until early 
morning, but in vain. 

One of those present at Lincoln’s 
death was Secretary of State Stanton. 

VoICcE FROM THE Past 

Stanton: No other death touched so 
many hearts. 

In the days and weeks that followed, 
millions mourned a friend. As the body 
was brought back to Springfield, sor- 
rowing hundreds of thousands along the 
way looked upon the face which had 
been the mirror of a people’s sacrifice 
and of their hope. 

Narrator: Walt Whitman’s poem, 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,” describes his funeral train: 

VoIcE FROM THE Past: Carrying a 

corpse to where it shall rest in the 
grave, 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 


Coffin that passes through lanes and 
streets, 
Through day and night with the great 
cloud darkening the land .. . 


Here, coffin that slowlv passes, 
I give you my sprig of lilac. * 

3) From ‘“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd’’ 
by Walt Whitman. Reprinted by permission from ‘‘The 


Oxford Book of American Verse,"’ published by the 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 
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Narrator: In a world in which only 
ideas are forever timeless, Abraham 
Lincoln’s still live. 

VOICE FROM THE Past 

Lincoin (Second Inaugural Address, 
1865): With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and tor his widow and his orphan 
—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 

(Music) 

LINCOLN (Address, Gettysburg, 1863): 
It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us; that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion . . . That we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain . . . That this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 

(Music) 

Lincotn (Address, Cooper Union, 
N. Y., 1860): Let us have faith that 
right makes might; and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it. 


Narrator: Poets, authors, painters, 
and sculptors have paid tribute to Lin- 
coln. Let us close with the words of 
Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet, 
who gave their impressions of the man 
Lincoln, that future ages might recall 
him better. 


Lincoln was a Ieng man. 

He liked out-of-doors. 

He liked the wind blowing 
And the talk in country stores. 


He liked telling stories, 
He liked telling jokes. 
“Abe’s quite a charaater,” 
Said quite a lot of folks. 


Lots of folks in Springfield 
Saw him every day, 
Walking down the street 
In his gaunt, long way. 


Shawl around his shoulders, 

Letters in his hat, 

“That’s Abe Lincoln,” 

They thought no more than that... 


“Need a man for troubled times? 
Well, I guess we do. 

Wonder who we'll ever find? 
Yes—I wonder who.” 


That is how they met and talked, 
Knowing and unknowing. 
Lincoln was the green pine. 
Lincoln kept on growing.* 


1) From “Abraham Lincoln" 
Vincent Benét 
Anthology of 
House, 1938 


by Rosemary and Stephen 
Reprinted by permission from A New 
Medern Poetry,” published by Random 
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enclosure in a large, flat envelope 


one day... . 


So—let’s go!—Tue Eprrors 





LAST CALL! 


February is a month of great men, of mysteriously unsigned Be Mine 
cards, of midyear slump, of winter's slushy withdrawal, and of long eve- 
nings in a room with a cozy, rosy fire (or a cozy, hissing radiator). But 
February is also a short month, and those long evenings will be brighter, 
shorter, and gone, before you realize it—not (we hope!) before you've 
got your proudest masterpiece signed, sealed, and sent off to the 1955 


From the looks of the healthy bunches of typewritten sheets already 
in our offices, we imagine many of the masterpieces have already arrived. 
Some are, at this moment, en route. Some are undergoing the finishing 
touches—the final spelling check, the teacher's signature, the temporary 


And some—? Weil, you'd better get started! Just twenty-eight days to 
record that unforgettable summer evening, to describe that swashbuckling 
childhood hero, to explain those clutching sensations before the big game 
or the big dance, to tell the tale of the boy who got a Tremendous Idea 


When you've finished, fill out the entry blank in any past issue. Any 
doubts about the rules and classifications can be cleared up by a glance 
at our last issue. We'll just remind you: DEADLINE MARCH FIRST. 
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EXTINGUISHED 


Patricia Underwood won an award 
for her poetry in the 1954 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 


Night was a velvet cloak 
Over a sleeping land. 

I caught a falling star 
Within my hand. 


There lay the silent earth, 
Deaf to my ringing shout. 
I clutched my shining star 
Till it went out. 


Still rests the weary world 
Under its shroud of sky. 

I taste the brine of truth: 
Fallen stars die. 


By Patricia Underwood 
Bloomington (Ind.) H. S. 
Teacher, Sarah Franklin 


LONGING 


Hollis Sandra Goldberg's poetry won 
honorable mention in the 1954 Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards 


Oh, now for the wild wind in my 
hair, 

And the slap of waves with the rising 
tide; 

They crash and scamper down the 
shore 

Like naughty children running to 
hide. 


An azure and ivory and crystal day— 

The tang of salt and the blade-like 
sedge, 

Warm beige sand in a hot noon sun 

And bleached white shells at the 
water’s edge. 


Then was I happy, then was I free; 

I had found life good at last. 

Oh, how I long for the sunswept 
shore, 

Now that the snow is falling fast. 


By Hollis Sandra Goldberg 


Weaver High School 
Hartford, Conn 
Teacher, F. Eliot Larrabee 
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Book Excerpt: The fish was a 5-ton shark! 


SHAR K °% 


By PATRICK FITZGERALD O’CONNOR 


Adventure is where you look for it— 
if the tale on these pages is any indica- 
tion. The author is a young Englishman 
who lives on the western coast of Scot- 
land. He owns a small boat—and one 
day he received a surprise telephone 
call. The call came from a friend he'd 
met in the armed services. The friend 
had a two-pound harpoon gun and 
wanted to go sharkhunting! That's how 
it started. 


HE telephone wasn't very good. 
“Did you say—‘Sharks’?” 

“Yes.” 

I took a deep breath. “What do you 
mean—Sharks?” 

“Basking sharks.” 

“Oh.” 

“But we've got to get moving. There’s 
a lot to be done. The season starts in 
May and.it lasts only three months. 
We've got—” 

“Hold it a minute, George. Where 
did you find the gun?” 

But George was off again. Something 
about a man in Glasgow wanting to buy 
the liver. “The sharks are tremendous 
things, Patrick,” he said. “Five tons each 
and thirty foot long. Think of it.” 

I did. I asked the obvious question: 


“How d’you expect my boat to deal 


with a shark weighing five tons? She’s 
only thirty-six foot, remember—an open 
launch which I had converted.” 

“Oh, L-think it'll-besall right. You 
don’t take the sharks aboard. Only the 
livers.” 

After we'd both been silent for a few 
moments, I said, “I'll phone you back 
over the week end.” 

A fish weighing five tons... . But 
prudence urged that I make some in- 


Reprinted by permission from Shark! by 
P. Fitzgerald O'Connor, published by Nor- 
ton and Co. Copyright, 1954, by P. Fitz- 
gerald O'Connor. 


quiries before allowing myself to won- 
der. 

A small encyclopedia gave the infor- 
mation that little was known about the 
basking shark which, it added, attained 
a length of thirty to forty feet and was 


therefore the largest known fish in the 
_ Atlantic. I turned to other sources. 


I got hold of a 1910 edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and amongst 
the information given there I found that 
“The mouth is of an extraordinary width 

. . capable of great expansion, so as to 
enable the fish to take at.one gulp an 
enormous quantity of small fish and 
other marine creatures on which it sub- 
sists.” This type of shark didn’t appear 
to be @man-eater, but the encyclopedia 
continued: “Off the west coast of Ire- 
land it was at one time-hunted for the 
sake of the oil* from the liver, one fish 
yielding from a ton to a ton and a half. 
Its capture is not unattended with dan- 
ger, as one-blow’ from the tail is suffi- 
cient to stave in the sides of a large 
boat.” 

It was time I phoned George: 

“What's this.about the tail?” 

“What's what about the tail?” 

“Well, I gather it’s liable to smash up 
my boat in mid-Minch.” 

“No, no. No, it won't smash up your 
boat. Hargy'll see to that.” ’ 

“Harry?” 

“Harry Thomson—the man who's 
coming with us.” 

“Oh, everything's arranged?” 

There was a short silence. Then: 

“Patrick, you're not going to drop it 
after all this, aré you?” 

And in just such a manner it started. 

The work on my novel? The decora- 
tion of our house? Well, if the mere act 
of hooking a 12-inch sea-trout makes 
the blood pound#in your ears as tt does 
in mine, such things as home comforts 


“For lamps, before the advent of paraffin. 


and story-telling are trivial obstacles in 
your path when you see the prospect ol 
landing a fish—no, several, it was to be 
hoped—weighing ten thousand pounds. 


Shark Fever 


The two hundred pounds [about 500 
dollars} my wife and I had saved cov- 
ered the cost of that first haphazard 
expedition. Three months later I was, I 
suppose, a little poorer than when we'd 
set off. Financially poorer. In other re- 
spects I was far richer. 

I now had an intimate knowledge of 
almost every reef and danger spot be- 
tween Skerryvore and Cape Wrath. I'd 
once again seen the grandeur of approx- 
imately 2 a.m. dawn under the gaunt 
cliffs of isolated Hebridean islands. | 
knew how three fhen could eat, sleep, 
and argue in the confined space of a 
foc’stle in which you could never stand 
upright; and I knew how they could 
work on a lurching deck for twenty hours 
out of twenty-four without seeing an- 
other soul for days on end. I knew some- 
thing. about sharks. 

And there was much more. 

For one thing, I eaught. shark fever. 
We called it shark fever, anyway. A 


’ Strangely fierce and exultant feeling of 


anticipation. It wasn’t prompted by 
mére bloodthirstiness, nor yet by 
thought of possible monetary gain. No. 
It had its origin in a more primitive 
urge: the animal, masculine urge to 
hunt, and by hunting—perhaps danger- 
ously—to gratify one’s masculinity. Not 
just to stalk a deer or to cast at a 
trout or to go flighting geese—not just 
to outwit—but to do all this and more 
against an opponent who, by virtue 
of his size, could possibly strike back 
at a small boat. And to do it in wild 
remote places. And to do it at sea. And 
meanwhile to live independent of civili- 
zation while shamelessly using its prod- 
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ucts: self-sufficient, when stocked up 
with stores and equipment, in charge of 
one’s own destiny. Yes, in all those things 
lay the prompting of shark fever. In all 
those things and in the anticipation of 
having a surging five-ton shark heaving 
the boat first this way then that on the 
end of a rope the thickness of a man’s 
wrist. In all that lay the prompting of 
Harry Thomson’s little involuntary tap- 
dance of triumph up in the bows when- 
ever one of us cried out “Shark-O! 
Plenty big shark!” 

And out of that fever came plans. 

Fantastic plans, some of them. Plans 
talked over and discarded and brought 
up again and argued about and dis- 
carded once more, down in that foc’stle. 
Or up in the wheelhouse. 

“The trouble,” said Harry, down in 
the foc’stle one night, “seems to be that 
this type of sharking is still in its in- 
fancy. The shark’s size and his commer- 
cial potentialities are a tremendous 
draw to anyone with an adventurous 
turn of mind. But it’s that very size of 
him that makes those potentialities so 
hard to realize. . . . If only El Sharko 
came in five hundredweight lots! Then 
we could deal with him!” 

Yes, then we could take him aboard. 
But he doesn’t come in five hundred- 
weight lots—he comes weighing four or 
five tons a time—and without a whaling 
factory boat to lift that tonnage straight 
out of the water and deal with each part 
immediately, all one can do is take out 
his liver, discarding the rest. And even 
so one is handling enormous quantities. 

“I think the answer’s a dumb barge. 
That's something we could afford. Put 
a boiler in it and tow it around wher- 
ever we go and render the liver to oil 
ourselves.” 

And so it went on. On and on until, 
“Shark-O!” someone would cry, and 
then Harry would leap to the bows of 
the boat and would stare. And then 
maybe he would do his little tapdance 
of triumph, for there in front—perhaps 
a mile away—would be the sign. A black 
triangular fin emerging three or four 
feet from the water and billowing over 
—rather like a sail. 

With great lazy strokes of its tapering 
tail, the ten thousand pound beast be- 
low would cruise steadily forward, 
weaving its head this way and that, 
sucking its feeding in while it sifted the 
water out through the beautiful comb- 
like sifters that these sharks have in 
their gills. 

And seeing that black triangular fin 
we would all three feel the strangely 
fierce and exultant tension of anticipa- 
tion. Gone would be foc’stle talk; gone 
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would be wheelhouse talk: talk of 
swollen hands and of weights to be 
shifted and of plans for next year. Shark 
fever. 


A Fin! 

[The author’s “shark fever” persisted 
through the winter. His companions of 
the previous summer were unable to 
go along on another expedition, but by 
spring he had rounded up a harpoon 
gun, a small barge with boiler equip- 
ment for processing shark liver into oil, 
two friends who knew nothing about 
the sea or boats (Ralph and JB) and a 
hired sailor (called the Bosun). They 
chugged out among tHe islands off the 
coast of Scotland. But so far with no 
luck. . . .] 

Ca-choo .. . ca-choo . . . went the 
sound of the engine, spurting a jet of 
steaming water into the sea. 

Choo-choo-choo-choo. . . . Four miles 
east, four miles south, four miles west; 
four miles south, four miles east, four 
miles south. Four miles west, four miles 
south, four miles east. Watch through 
the glasses inshore, watch through the 
glasses far out to sea, watch through 
the glasses ahead and astern. Quite a 
lot of interesting thmgs about for an 
ornithologist, but not for a sharkhunter. 
We'd covered an area of forty or fifty 
miles before we saw any signs of plank- 
ton.* And even then there was not very 
much. 

“Might as well head back.” 
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A bright clea: afternoon and the sea 
remarkably green. Near and far away 
the isles of the Minch and Atlantic 
stood out from the curve of the universe. 
And then to the south—was that Ireland 
we saw through the glasses? No, per- 
haps not. 

Choo-choo-choo. Northwards 
now, straight up the coast of Coll. And 
the plankton—yes—the plankton a bit 
thicker. 

The Bosun ard Ralph began scrub- 
bing the decks; JB started inserting 
sticks into the newly assembled har- 
poons. 

Well, there’s the bay again, and there 
are the skerries.°* A bit of surf break- 
ing over those skerries now. No—surely 
not. There’s no skerry there. . . . 

“Give me the glasses, Ralph.” 

Where was it now? Ah yes . 
that’s strange. . . . 

“Shark—O!” 

Yes, a fin! Half a mile away—just off 
the edge of that tide-rip. Not much of 
it showing; but still, a fin. It vanished. 

Full speed we hastened towards the 
spot. And then it surfaced again, a sin- 
gle, hesitant tip “It’s moving too quick 
ly,” I said in despair. “There's not 
enough feeding.” 

And then it vanished entirely. No 
fuss, no commotion. Just a fin, and then 
no fin. We lay off for some time, but 
nothing broke surface. 


. . but 
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Maddening! 

A lobsterman came up the coast in 
his boat. 

“Did you not get him?” he shouted 
across the water; and then, seeing us 
shake our heads, he added scornfully: 
“That shark’s been up and down the 
whole afternoon. I could have been hit- 
ting him over the head with my oars.” 

“Like to see him try,” muttered the 
Bosun as the boat chugged past. 

But the sight had put us in good 
heart. If there was one shark there 
would be more. Except at the end of 
the season, sharks are by nature gregari- 
ous; only when they don’t show at all 
does one suffer the anguish of wonder- 
ing whether to stay or whether to leave. 

“Look at that,” I said to Ralph. 
“We've burned gallons of fuel today, 
searching all over the place, and mean- 
while here’s this chap coming up three 
hundred yards from where we started.” 

“Let’s stay around,” suggested Ralph. 

Indeed we would. 

An hour passed. From the north, a 
cargo boat came into sight, approaching 
the island of Coll on her weekly visit. 
And then as she swung round the buoy 
to turn into the bay, the Bosun gave a 
sudden triumphant shout and pointed. 

No need to say what it was, And by 
now we all knew what to do. 

Behaving in much the same way as 
the other had done, the fin sank, came 
up again; sank, came up again. Then 
it vanished. 

“Out of gear. Wait for it.” 

Behind me, the Bosun was standing 
down in the foc’stle hatch with only his 
head and shoulders above deck level: a 
good position. From there he could hold 
himself clear when I fired and after- 
wards he could flick the coils of rope if 
they caught in anything. Meanwhile, I 
saw that the crew of the cargo boat 
were lining the deckrails in order to 
watch. I think we all had trouble 
breathing. 

From nowhere, it seemed, twenty or 
thirty gannets® arrived and started div- 
ing. 

And then suddenly, astern, another 
black tip broke surface. We watched it 
all the way; it continued rising until 
the water was washing over the sides 
of the huge back underneath. And as 
we swung round and made full speed 
towards it, there in a moment were five 
or six more. No splash; nor hurry. Just 
five or six black triangular sails that 
hadn’t been there a moment ago. 


*Large fish-eating bird 


“Slow down, JB. Dead slow.” 

“Skip—look at that!” The Bosun spoke 
with bated breath, leaning over the gun- 
wale. 

The Cornaig Venture slid forward. 
And there down below were tier upon 
tier of huge shapes. Nightmare shapes, 
weaving their bodies this way and that. 
Why, we were running them down as 
they surfaced! 

“Stick to that one, JB. We'll get 
plenty of shark now.” 

I pointed a tremulous hand at the 
nearest fin of a pair that was going 
away from us. Head to tail they cruised 
steadily forward while, with staring 
eyes, we crept up behind them—now in 
gear, now out of gear—going just a little 
bit faster than they were. Ca-choo. . . . 
three, four. . . . Ca-choo! “Starboard. 
Now port. Give her a kick ahead. Now 
straighten up.” 


Shoot ! 


Oh, look at that back—that’s the spot. 
There! 

The gun roared; the mounting 
rocked; the top few coils leapt in the 
air past the Bosun’s nose; and then the 
harpoon plunged right into that unbe- 
lievable shape below. But we were un- 
able to see exactly where it had struck. 

JB turned the wheel to starboard, 
swinging the stern away. The rope lay 
slack, dangling over the gunwale. And 
for a second or two nothing more hap- 
pened. 

Just in time, Ralph and I noticed the 
Bosun staring with open mouth over 
the side. He had one elbow on the pile 
of inert rope. 

We both shouted: “Back, Bosun!” 

The Bosun arched his body as if 
someone had stuck a pin in him, and 
simultaneously the stricken beast below 
reacted in much the same manner. Only 
in this case, the pin was real and it 
weighed ten pounds, and the beast it- 
self was as heavy as two elephants put 
together. 

As if he were taking deliberate steps 
to swat some outsize fly, the shark 
flung his tail first away from us to get 
the momentum, and then he brought 
it hard up against the bilges. The 
Cornaig Venture shuddered and moved 
bodily over to port; a surge of water 
came over the decks: it hadn’t been a 
sharp crack, but a heavy pushing thud. 
And a second later the tail went up in 
the air and towered over the wheel- 
house. For a moment that ten thousand 
pound beast stocd on its head. Ca-choo. 
.. . three, four. And then there was no 
shark on the surface. Only a whirlpool 
of water where it had been. But the 
coils of rope were peeling over the 
gunwale, coil after coil in front of the 
Bosun’s awestricken face. He fluttered 
his fingers around them as they went. 

“It’s all right, Bosun. We'll get them 
back later.” 


From overhead the gannets contin- 
ued diving into the water while all 
around us sharks continued coming up 
to the surface. 

We watched the coils rushing over. 
It was deep here, ninety fathoms or so, 
and the rope would probably run to the 
end if we let it. 

“Catch it up on the bitts.” 

“That's the job, Skipper. Don’t want 
to let him get fancy ideas.” 

Rashly, the Bosun grasped one of the 
uppermost coils. He soon let go. But 
by then his hands were skinned and he 
was a lucky man that he hadn’t gone 
over the side. Moving urgently, we took 
some rope from halfway down the coils 
that remained and made them fast in 
place of the end of the rope. The job 
was only just finished when the full 
force of the shark exerted itself on the 
bitts. The Cornaig Venture jerked, 
heeled over, swung round. 

“Lively, isn’t he?” 

Indeed. 

An extraordinary thing now. Even 
though we pursued an erratic course 
right in amongst that shoal of sharks, 
none of them showed any fear. One 
even had the temerity to follow us up— 
gleaming cavernous mouth surmounted 
by two incredulous eyes—while from 
sixty fathoms down its less fortunate 
fellow towed us forward; then there 
came a change of direction from down 
below and we started moving back- 
wards, and the beast on our stern 
lunged off and disappeared into the 
depths. But the others remained where 
they were. 

“Yes, he is a bit lively,” I answered, 
as if the Bosun had only just spoken. 
“I can’t have got much of a shot.” 

A grinding noise from astern showed 
that JB had started the winch. Slowly 
the two drums in front of the wheel- 
house revolved. 

We'd been taken quite a distance out 
by now. Why not heave him up straight 
away? It was getting late, but if all 
went well there might be time for an- 
other before nightfall. 

“Let’s reel him in, boys.” 

There was no doubt about this shark’s 
being lively. If we had not known it 
before, we knew it once we started to 
heave on the winch. The other three, 
of course, had no yardstick by which to 
measure it, but from last year’s experi- 
ence I knew that this shark had been 
hit in a place that had left him all the 
power in his body. A five ton shark is 
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big—yes—but thirty horsepower geared 
down to one in eight, as the engine was 
in the winch, takes a lot of stopping. 
Yet with four turns of the rope on the 
drum, the engine would have stalled if 
we hadn't allowed the rope to ride for 
the heavier lunges. 

The bows plunged. I saw the doubt 
in JB’s eyes. Would the rope stand it? 
Would the decks lift? And what would 
happen when we got him alongside? . . . 

Yet in spite of all doubts we were 
exultant, The gun hadn’t misbehaved; 
the barbs of the harpoon, although 
they were certainly taking some punish- 
ment, hadn’t broken; the rope, bar tight 
and stretched to half its natural width, 
hadn't parted. For every two fathoms 
lost we gained five. 

“That's it, Ralph-boy. Brace your legs 
on the wheelhouse.” 

Under the circumstances this was by 
no means a one-sided battle. 


Fair Battle 


Slowly the drums of the winch re- 
volved; slowly the pile of rope on deck 
grew larger. Ready now for our wild 
west act with the chain sling, the Bosun 
and I peered over the bows, while be- 
tween us the rope came up, thumping 
and grinding the fairlead. Mighty forces 
at work. Was that the boat’s shadow 
down there? No, it’s E] Sharko! 

“Now then, Bosun, he’s going to 
heave us around a bit, but as soon as his 
tail breaks surface—out and around 
with the chain sling. I'll say ‘One—Two 
—Three.’ Chuck it out on the ‘Three.’ 
Here he comes. Whoops—hold on to 
the gun for a minute. Keep the winch 
turning, JB! Get him right up to the 
stem. That'll do—hold it, JB. Hold it! 
Now then Bosun—ready?” 

“He’s as big as the boat... .” 

“One—Two-Steady up, man. It’s 
only sea water. Now, One—Two— 
Three!” 

Oh heavens—we've missed. And look 
where the harpoon is—right in the soft- 
est part of his back! Never mind—get 
the chain in for another try, quick. 

“This time, Bosun. Never mind that— 
the boat can stand plenty of those 
thumps. Hold it, JB—hold it! Ralph, 
give him a hand. Now, Bosun, next 
time up.” 

“Okay, Skip. You say when.” 

“One—Two—Oh my gosh, look at 
that!” 

We dropped our arms in dismay. The 
chain sling fell from my hands. Ralph 
and JB left the winch and joined us up 
in the bow. 

“He’s gone, Skip.” 

To be quite correct he hadn't yet 
gone. But as far as we were concerned 
he had gone. With the Cornaig Venture 
lunging around on his back, the shark 
had finally torn the harpoon out of that 
soft part of his body, and now, be- 
wildered by unexpected freedom, the 


great beast lay there in front of us. 
Then, bewilderment over, he gave one 
lash of his tai! and standing up on his 
head, he went straight down. Silent, 
we watched the turmoil of water sub- 
side. It was all over. Now, yes, now he 
had gone. 
The Cornaig Venture rolled. 


Presently someone said: “Call it a 
trial shot, Patrick.” And then: “After all, 
it was quite a party, and none of us 
had ever seen it before.” 

“That's right, Skip. We know what's 
what now. Won't miss next time.” 

The sixteenth of May, I thought. 
Seventeen days with running expenses 
mounting and nothing coming in. 

Someone else said: “Do they often 
pull out like that?” 

“The harpoons? Yes. Yes, they do if 
you don’t hit him in the right spot. 
You're not safe until you've got the 
chain slings on to the bitts.” And then: 
“I must have miscalculated the aim 
with all that extra recoil we've got.” 

“Skipper,” said the Bosun. “Why 
don’t we try for one of those behind? 
I mean...” 

What! Were there still fins behind? 
Why on earth were we standing here? 

I suppose it took us five or six min- 
utes to recoil the rope and to reload the 
gun and to re-tie the twine round my 
forearm and to swing round on to the 
nearest pair of those fins. No more, any- 
way. And then we were all of us staring 
once more. 

We missed our chance at the nearest 
shark, which turned towards us before 
I could fire. But ahead of it lay another, 
and the extra moment allowed me time 
to collect my thoughts and to reconsider 
allowance for recoil. Low, aim low. 
This time— 

There! 

Now, can we see where it’s gone? 

“Glory be, Skip—it’s done him in!” 

No, he wasn’t quite dead—they never 
are. But there wasn’t much life in him. 

“Catch him up, Bosun. On to the 
bitts!” 

He’d taken no more than fifteen 
fathoms when we caught him up with 
a jerk. And this time we all worked as 
a team. No wondering looks; no glances 
to see how far we were from the land. 
We'd had our demonstrations and we 
knew what to do right down to the 
moment of chaining the tail. 

The winch chattered; the drums re- 
volved; fifteen fathoms of rope came 
back on deck, Our shark was a big fe- 
male. The chain went out first time she 
cleared the water, and it closed round 
her tail. 

And then—fifteen minutes. On to the 
winch with the tailsling: Heave it up 
tight to the stern and make fast! Now 
with the headsling: Heave it up tight 
to the stem and make fast! Cast off the 
harpoon rope! There, she’s ours! 


Letter 
Box 


What is 
opinion? You write 
it; we'll print it, Ad- 
dress your letters to 
“Letter Box,” Liter- 
ary Cavalcade. 33 
W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


your 


Dear Editor: 

\ picture caption in your write-up 
of Walt Disney's 20,000 Leagues Un- 
der the Sea (December 
“The monster—in reality a 
submarine—is here attacked by a giant 
octopus, and is defended by its crew.” 
In the original text, it was a giant squid 
they were attacked by, and not an 


issue) Says: 


man-made 


octopus. : 
Leary Vogt 


Rudyard (Mont.) H.S 


(Actually, Jules Verne called the 
creature a “cuttlefish”! But 
probably right, Leary, in saying that it 
was a giant squid. Both octopi and 
squid aye sometimes loosely called 
“cuttlefish.” Technically speaking, the 
cuttlefish, the squid, and the octopus 
are closely related: they are all mem- 
bers of the zoological class Cephalopo- 
da. All have a number of long, muscu- 
lar arms projecting from a central body. 
And most cephalopods can, as Verne’s 
creature did, spurt an inky protective 
fluid. But, judging from the size (eight 
yards long) of the creature described 
by Verne, it was probably, as you say, 
a giant squid.—The Editors.) 


you re 


Dear Editor: 

As a subscriber to Literary 
Cavalcade, 1 have received only a few 
issues. However, I have enjoyed these 


new 


issues immensely, especially the No- 


vember one. My favorite piece in No- 
vember was “Grandpa and the Statue.” 
If Literary Cavalcade continues to pub- 
lish such plays, and also such good 
short stories, you will be certain to 
have me as a subscriber for quite a few 
years. 


Mildred Sochatoff 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





or he'd 
2 We hope to publish some of your } 
“favorite lines of poetry” in next 
month’s “Letter Box.” If you 
haven’t sent us your favorite yet, 
see our invitation on page 34, 
January issue. But hurry! 















































Nothing turned out the way Susan expected it to— 


but she would be gratejul for the rest of her life 


HE rested her back against the wall, 

and looked into the telephone booth 
in which Mary Catharine had so point- 
edly closed herself, and wondered why 
all high school basements, though no- 
body had ever hung a wash in them, 
should smell like soap powder and 
damp sheets and old stationary tubs 
that never got quite dry. 

She wondered also how Mary Cath- 
arine was doing in there, discharging 
the “delicate errand” for which Miss 
Withers had chosen her; and seeing 
the brown bangs still slanted at the 
same angle, the dime still held medita- 
tively between the full pale-pink lips, 
she decided that Mary Catharine, in 
spite of the well-advertised “poise and 
charm and self-possession,” hadn't as 
yet summoned up the nerve. 

Not that she herself would have done 
any better. If Miss Withers had been 
waiting up in 303 to hear how she had 
got on with a business like that, Miss 


Withers could have gone on waiting, 
among her Osage oranges and _ glass- 
covered autographs and _ elongated 
calla lilies, all night. But she, at least, 
had found the telephone number— 
Mary Catharine could never have done 
that, since she had a terrible astigma- 
tism and was much too vain to be seen 
in her glasses at school. It was she who 
had peered through thick lenses; it 
was her finger tip that had traced the 
fabled name up and down the fine, pale 
columns, and actually had found it 
there—Norma Klaus, Klaus Norma, 
turned backward just like anybody 
else’s name. 

Yet not quite like anybody else’s, 
either. For one instant the first name 
had fallen away and let the last one 
stand alone, so that greatness burst 
from it with the clang of a cymbal in 
the dingy basement hall. Klaus—Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Hawthorne, Eliot—Klaus. 
Voice of Charlotte Bronte, available 


with an electric hum, over a mile of 
telephone wire. .. . 

Mary Catharine, feeling herself stared 
at, dropped the dime into the slot and 
got the little ching. Her pearl-tinted 
fingernail, innocent of dirt and cuticle, 
dialed the never-to-be-forgotten num- 
ber: Plymouth 1-7083. “Hello,” she 
said, with poise and grace. “Is this the 
residence of Miss Norma Klaus?” 

Residence! The woman lived in a 
house, like anybody else. 

“Is Miss Norma Klaus at home this 
afternoon?” 

She said “at home” so that it sounded 
as if it had been printed on an invita- 
tion: At home, three to five. Afternoon 
tea. 

Miss Norma Klaus was plainly at 
home in her residence. The brown bang 
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was crushed against the call box. “Miss 
Norma Klaus? My name is Mary Cath- 
arine Simmonds. I know how occupied 
you are, and much as I hate to intrude 
upon your busy life. . .” 

And on, and on, and on. Cliché after 
cliché after cliché. With poise, with 
self-possession, with grace. For a few 
wild minutes, watching the pretty 
mouth chewing on the candy of the 
words, she, Herrick, thought 
how she would have said it, if Miss 
Withers had found her worthy—which 
Miss Withers never did. “Look, I’m 
Susan Herrick, and I’m a miserable 
high school student, but I’ve read every 
word you ever wrote, and I try, idiot 


Susan 
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that I am, to set down my own ridicu- 
lous agonies and my own unfounded 
blisses in those high words that came 
to us from our hallowed and eloquent 
dead. My school journal wants me to 
write an interview with a writer—but 
that is only my wretched excuse. | 
would give ten years of my life to walk 
into your house and sit in your chair 
and hold your holy pen.” 

“How very kind of you,” said Mary 
Catharine, “how very gracious! Wed- 
nesday? At four? At four on Wednes- 
day, then. Thank you very much.” She 
turned and hung up the receiver. She 
was rosy and triumphant. “Believe it 
or not, she said okay.” 
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She had never said okay 
Klaus. And whatever 
would be lost forever now in the 


she 


mediocrity of that amiable brain 


glass door of the booth, opening 
ward, yielded to the watcher a dark 


of herself 
in dull calico 


skinny, pal 
it the 


moment of purchase, had seemed the 


ened image 


swathed which, 
color of April fog but had since been 
reduced by and 
dishwater gray. Her hair, of an indefi 
nite that looked 
when it was newly washed, was swept 


wear familiarity to 


brown dingy even 


severely to one side of her low and 
unimpressive brow. The long oval be 


low it was dominated by a totally un- 











acceptable nose, thin and sharp and 
surmounted by glasses. The eyes, be- 
hind glasses, looked scornfully at their 
wan reflections in that door of the 
booth, and turned aside and fixed them- 
selves on Mary Catharine’s exultant 
face. 

“She said okay, at four, next Wed- 
nesday.” 

“Yes, I know. I heard every word 
of it, even though you were so careful 
about closing the door.” 

“Now, Susie, don’t take on again like 
that over absolutely nothing. I closed 
the door because I was nervous.” 

“Do I make you nervous?” It was 
without belligerence, it was almost 
pleading. If the answer was affirma- 
tive, then it would be necessary to 
quarrel here in the smelly basement, 
to part from Mary Catharine in anger, 
to walk home with no companion but 
envy in the mean, thin April rain. 

“No, of course not.” 

x: rs 

“Then what, 
sake?” 

“Then take me with you!” It was 
abject, it was passionate; a boy in 
shorts and a jersey was summoned out 
of a locker room by the mournful echo 
in the empty basement, and looked and 
shrugged his shoulders; but she could 
not stop herself. “Next Wednesday, 
when you go to see her. What harm 
could it possibly do if I went with 
you? Why shouldn’t you do me this 
one little favor?” She felt herself turn- 
ing red and patchy—she had never 
begged Mary Catharine before. “I want 
so much—you can’t possibly know how 
much I want—” And she stopped in 
hopeless silence, mocked by more 
echoes, clutching the metal buckle of 
her belt until the edge seemed to be 
cutting into the palms of her hands. 

“But, Susie,” said Mary Catharine, 
arranging herself in that gentle and 
graceful attitude—hands clasped, head 
inclined a little—that she always as- 
sumed in the presence or at the thought 
of authority, “Miss Withers said that I 
was to go and see Miss Klaus—” 

“Don't call her Miss Klaus. It makes 
her sound silly. It puts her in the same 
class with old Withers. She didn’t say— 
and don’t tell me different because | 
heard her—she didn’t say you were sup- 
posed to go alone.” 

“Well, no, she didn’t but 
plied it.” 

“Implied it? You're a fine one to 
know what she implied. How could 
you see what she implied without your 
glasses on?” 

“Oh, Susie, you're so difficult!” 

The naked bricks on the wall, the 
cracked cement on the floor, the metal 
of the empty lockers repeated the ac- 
cusation, and she was forced to ponder 
it, staring at the clean black toes of 


Susie, for heaven’s 


she im- 


the slippers on Mary Catharine’s decor- 
ous and always-softly-treading feet. She 
thinks, she told herself, that I will 
make a mess out of her delicate errand. 
She sees me falling over my own feet 
on the way into Norma Klaus’s resi- 
dence. She knows I will intrude most 
ungraciously upon the gracious lady’s 
busy life, and say something ugly, 
something terrible and true, something 
that will fall like the blow of a hammer 
to smash the tinkling frailty of her own 
clichés. 

“Difficult as I am, I've read her 
books. I’m the only one in the class 
who read anything more than the flaps 
on the jackets. At least I'd be able to 
talk to her about her books.” 

“Susie, I know.” The dry, pliant 
hand took hold of her fingers and de- 
tached them from the wounding 
buckle. “I know all that. Everybody 
knows you deserve to go to see her 
far more than I do. Only Miss Withers 
said—” 

“Who 
said?” 

But it was no use going on with 
that sort of thing. Mary Catharine was 
good, had probably never spit out her 
pablum or broken a dish or been guilty 
of insolence from the day she was born. 
Mary Catharine, having goodness and 
Miss Withers on the brain, could be 
appealed to only on the humiliating 
grounds of charity and love. Slowly, 
with intense concentration, she sum- 
moned up for Mary Catharine’s benefit 
one sparse and burning tear, made it 
gather in the corner of her eye, ex- 
pelled it, stared out at nothing while 
it rolled down her cheek and slid 
off the side of her chin. The flesh was 
servant to the spirit: For months she 
had been able to double the speed of 
her pulse by singing the “Love Death” 
from Tristen to herself, and only a 
couple of weeks ago she had learned 
that nothing was more effective for 
the conjuring up of tears than Mer- 
cutio’s last speech in Romeo and Juliet. 

“Oh, all right, all right,” said Mary 
Catharine, gulled but compassionate. 
“Only you mustn’t say a word to Miss 
Withers, no matter what, and you must 
really try not to—” She did not finish, 
perhaps considering it better not even 
to conceive of the sort of thing that 
might be perpetrated at Miss Norma 
Klaus’s residence next Wednesday 
afternoon. 

“Tll be grateful to the end of my 
life.” It was not an exclamation. It 
was a bald statement of fact, and she 
rendered it in the same tone in which 
her father always said, “I'll be paying 
off the mortgage for the rest of my 
days.” 

“I'd better go up now and tell Miss 
Withers.” But the bloom of joy had 
been rubbed off the fruit of her enter- 


cares what Miss Withers 


prise. She was a good, honorable young 
lady, and whatever she said up in 
3803 was bound, now that she had made 
an unauthorized commitment, to be 
partially a lie. 

“Go ahead. Who’s keeping you?” 

“You'll wait, won’t you?” 

She wanted somebody with her on 
the way home through the rain, some- 
body to drown out the chirp of her 
tender conscience with loud and color- 
ful inanities. 

“Yes, I'll wait. Why shouldn’t I? But 
hurry. I feel conspicuous, standing 
around down here alone.” 

And she was conspicuous: The janitor 
glanced at her, the scrub woman 
glanced at her, the boy came out of the 
locker room and gave her a cold and 
disparaging stare. He looks at me as 
I look at that piece of rubbish, she 
thought, watching the discarded wrap- 
pings of somebody’s lunch blow crazily 
around on the floor. And maybe that’s 
what I am—a piece of rubbish, but 
at least I’m not sodden—at least I'm 
picked up by the great winds and 
blown about. I will be borne next 
Wednesday to a room in which the 
voice of Norma Klaus, the authentic 
voice of greatness, will bless and trou- 
ble the afternoon air, will move out- 
ward in widening circles, the last of 
which will enter the cavern of my 
ears and be preserved forever in the 
dark inward vault of memory. A piece 
of rubbish, but blown about, she told 
herself again as she walked the hall. 
Blown about by the mighty tempests 
that issue out of the mouths of the 


gods. 


Tear was on a Friday, and from 
Friday to Wednesday is five days, and 
five days is long enough for building 
the future, for making of the future 
such a house as one’s spirit can occupy 
with equanimity. Norma Klaus—so she 
told herself, helping her mother clean 
the refrigerator, helping her father find 
the radio section in the Sunday paper, 
helping her little sister locate Afghan- 
istan—Norma Klaus was a plain woman. 
The photograph on the dust jacket of 
her latest book proved it. She had been 
made up for the occasion, yes; but the 
jutting nose, the hollow cheek, the 
furrow in the brow and the strain in 
her dark eyes showed through. 

The books themselves, skimmed wild- 
ly at trolley stops and among tossed 
blankets, yielded up some other en- 
couraging signs. This woman evoked 
such scenes and such sufferings as she 
herself was familiar with: kitchen table 
covered with worn oilcloth; yearning 
exile walking alone in an unfamiliar 
neighborhood and guessing what full- 
ness of life must lie on the other side 
of a curtained windowpane. Susan and 





Norma Klaus—not that she could men- 
tion the fact to Mary Catharine—would 
be bound to greet each other like sisters. 
Like sisters they would meet in a 
barren room, a room scornful of foibles, 
a kind of shrine in which a single 
object of unquestionable beauty—a 
bough of blossoming cherry, a Chinese 
figurine, a faded wooden medieval 
saint—would crown and explain the 
general austerity. 

What she would say to Norma 
Klaus, what Norma Klaus would say 
to her, she did not dare to think. 
Unintelligible speech, uttered some- 
times in stern whispers and sometimes 
in reverberating oratory, troubled her 
dreams. Three times she wakened in a 
sweat, knowing that a few words had 
made themselves plain, only to realize 
that what she had salvaged was inane 
or cheap: “an umber, opulent canticle 
overdone in the oven now” or “a pedi- 
ment purpled with hyacinths and 
blood.” 

Nor were her waking hours less 
ridden than her sleeping ones. She for- 
got to study for a Spanish test, she 
lost her locker key, she made herself 
despicable to her fellow students, dis- 
tressing to Miss Withers, and a cross 
to Mary Catharine. In fact, on Tues- 
day, when she had been seized with 
an incongruous fit of excitement at the 
very mention of Shelley and had gone 
on for five minutes of good class time 
answering a question that could have 
been settled with a “yes” or a “no,” 
she glimpsed the icy possibility that 
Mary Catharine could withdraw her 
commitment, could say: “After that, I 
think you'll realize we had _ better 
cancel our engagement for tomorrow 
afternoon.” But Mary Catharine said 
nothing. She was totally ignorant of the 
magical process of tear-conjuring by 
means of literature; and to break a 
promise watered into green growth by 


a tear was at least as unthinkable as 
betraying a teacher's trust. 

She even postponed all tidying up 
for the occasion until they were sit- 
ting side by side on the trolley that 
was carrying them, the one to her 
destination and the other to her destiny. 
The trolley lights were brash and re- 
vealing, and begot a number of sug- 
gestions: “There’s a teenie-weenie spot 
of tomato soup on your blouse, and | 
think you could rub it out.” “Haven't 
you got a clean handkerchief? Well, 
here’s some Kleenex.” “Please use one 
of them on your glasses. They're so 
smudged I don’t know how you can 
see.” Through the mist on her glasses 
Susie saw that the trolley was moving 
into such a neighborhood as the great 
Klaus could not possibly have settled 
in; surely some other district, lying 
beyond this one, would be her dwell- 
ing place; only among crotchety streets, 
only among earth-colored stoops, never 
here among these ivied Gothic ares of 
gray stone. 

No, she could not accept the facts 
as they were, even when the motorman 
had shouted the expected stop and 
brought the trolley to a halt in front 
of a wide expanse of lawn screened 
off from the pavement by a row of 
peeled and ancient sycamores. She sat 
mutely, stupidly on the leather seat, 
picking at her dress, staring at her 
hands. Not here—she would not admit 
it until Mary Catharine had beckoned 
to her, blushing that such absent- 
mindedness should be witnessed by the 
other passengers. “Good heavens, Susie, 
what a daze you're in,” she said, paying 
the fare. “Wake up, your country needs 
you.” 

Look, she said to herself, dawdling 
up the driveway behind Mary Cath- 
arine, you never believed she would 
live in a dingy house, not even on 
Sunday evening when you imagined 
her coming home from vespers in a 
little side-street chapel and kicking off 
her overshoes and setting them beside 
an old clothes rack in a barren hall. 
She has done these things, perhaps, 
but now her life is otherwise, and 
justly. Whoever soars high is weary 
and needs a softer nest. How can 
you take exception to a Tudor house 
of time-darkened brick, with a sloping 
roof and a pigeon-haunted chimney and 
a line of windows all crisscrossed with 
bars of lead? Ivy stuck crisply out 
around the great glass door at which 
they stood. . . 


Waar caused the outburst, why 


she should have blown up like a rocket 
in Norma Klaus’s august presence and 
elaborate living room, she was never 
able to tell. It had not happened be- 
cause of the room, she told herself a 
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hundred times, re-enacting the incident 
in her thoughts in other rooms and 
other cities, returning to it years late: 
while she waited to sign a contract for 
a book in a publisher's office or wher 
she walked with one of 
through an April afternoon. The hous: 
had surely prepared her for the room 
and even though within those fow 
walls she glimpsed a life so rich as 
to be almost repellent in its elaborate 
ness and complexity, it was not th 
damask and the velvet that undid he 
there, not the pink and the bronz 
and the olive-green, not the 


her student: 


sconces 


and the figurines and the candlesticks 
nor the moss-green carpet so deep tha 
it stood a good half inch around the 
muddy soles of her shoes. 

Nor was it the mistress of this golden 
clutter who was responsible for hei 


crises, either. In all justice, she was 
forced to admit, even at the moment, 
that if greatness must sink from the 
clouds and be congealed and shrunken 
into a human shape, this shape might 
serve—might even come, with resigna 
tion, to seem like the proper thing. 
The presence that settled itself—brown 
hair, white face, draped gray woolen, 
and aging, delicate, almost motionless 
hands—on the flowery sofa and close 
beside her was no more aggressive or 
offensive than a gray settling 
on a bank at dusk; and the voice, grave 
and controlled, was not altogether dis- 
appointing, even when it was 
trasted with unheard melodies vibrating 
along telephone wires. 

Nor could the blame be laid entirely 
at the door of Mary Catharine, though 
she was exasperating enough. She ab- 
horred silence as nature 
vacuum; she poured a constant stream 
of blasphemous gibble-gabble into the 
holy vessel of the allotted half-hour; 
she made all participation impossible 
by the sheer volume of her output, 
and dashed the soaring spirit at the 
outset with a shameful explanation 
“And this is my classmate, Susan Her 
rick, who insisted on coming along, 
and I couldn't refuse her because she 
adores you, simply worships the ground 
you walk on. Believe it or not, Miss 
Klaus, read 
you ve ever written.” 

They had not been settled for five 
minutes before she produced a note- 
book in which she had written a series 
of infernal questions, got up between 
her and old Withers for the express 
purpose of confounding the artist and 
degrading the art. They sprang out 
of her in groups of twos and threes: 
“Do you know everything that’s going 
to happen in a story before you begin 
it? Do you write with pencil? With 
pen? On the typewriter? Why, imagine 
that! Do you ever put friends o1 
members of your family, just as they 


heron 


con 


abhors a 


she’s every single word 
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are, drawn from life so to speak, in 
any of your books?” 

Oh, stupid, stupid, stupid! And the 
one time the spare hand alighted on 
her knee, she started away from the 
touch, wanting no condescending kind- 
ness given in exchange for cheap and 
foolish adoration; the desk in the cor- 
ner of the room was heaped with cor- 
respondence—the great Klaus was wor- 
shipped by thousands, and hundreds 
had been idiotic enough to tuck into 
envelopes the ridiculous things they 
carried in their hearts. The one time 
the grave voice addressed her, saying, 
“Why don’t you ask me a question?” 
she turned with a wild look in her 
face and only unutterable things in her 
head. 

Oh, she thought, if I were the ques- 
tioner, you could not listen. You would 
run upstairs and throw yourself on a 
ruffled coverlet and pull a lace pillow 
your head. I would ask you, 
Have you ever burned a poem you 
wrote to a friend and felt the fire 
consuming your heart? Have you ever 
been crazily in love and wished your- 
self a cat or a dog, so that you could 
follow the one you loved, without 
offense, into his house, up and down 
the street? Have you ever asked your- 
self whether your soul has not been 
ruined with correspondence and damask 
candlesticks, whether—weighted 

with all these things—it can 
ever look again in a February dusk 
toward the pure, stern face of the 
moon? 


over 


and 
down 


Sa was doing what her little sister 
so hatefully called “spilling over.” Her 
spirit was spilling over into her body, 
her shame and her disgust were spill- 
ing over into her eyes. She caught 
sight of the tight and desperate lines 


wound Mary Catharine’s rosebud 
mouth, and told herself: Watch out, 
watch out. Never mind the asininity 
of the questions and the shallow 
‘romptness of the answers; do not 
ache because the birdlike presence, 
giving off a faint, dry sweetness, dips 
forward and looks across you, looks 
around you as if you were a_ pillar; 
say lines from Shelley, count the beams 
in the ceiling. But Mary Catharine was 
saying, “Which do you rely on most 
for inspiration—imagination or reality?” 
And the controlled voice was answer- 
ing, “Reality, always reality,” with such 
offhandedness that it was a downright 
betrayal of imagination, of Keats’s 
Greece and Shakespeare’s fairyland. 
Suddenly, without quite believing 
she was doing it—it was some other 
brash and ugly girl who was shat- 
tering the elegance with a harsh voice 
—suddenly she was saying as hatefully 
as possible that reality was despicable, 
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that the world was a dull and rotten 
place, that a person couldn't live in 
it, couldn’t put up with it unless he 
covered it up with dreams. 

“Susie!” said Mary Catharine, dart- 
ing a significant and astigmatic glance 
at the Famous Personality in the other 
corner of the sofa, to indicate that such 
scenes—deplorable enough among con- 
temporaries at soda counters and in 
locker rooms—were simply unthinkable 
here and in such company as this. The 
little fool actually had assumed a pro- 
prietary attitude, was protecting the 
Lady of the Hour from uncouthness 
and unnecessary exasperation, and no 
answer was possible except a furious 
“Don’t Susie me!” 

And strangely enough, the Lady of 
the Hour did not interfere, did not say, 
like a schoolteacher, “Let’s settle down, 
girls,” did not say, like a sophisticate, 
“If I were you, darlings, I wouldn't 
let it spoil my beautiful friendship,” 
did not utter even an “Oh, come now” 
or a “My, my my.” Without even look- 
ing, she knew that the Famous Per- 
sonality had pulled her spare person 
as far back as possible into the damask 
corner; and she saw, among other 
visions—torn ivy leaves, smashed figur- 
ines, correspondence scattered about 
and trampled on—a gray heron ruffling 
its feathers in fright and dipping its 
head under its wing. 

She might have fallen silent, too, 
in pity and in amazement that such 
a one could beget pity, if Mary Cath- 
arine had not seen fit to improve the 
shining hour with a bit of salutary 
advice. Miss Klaus’s valuable time was 
limited, she said. It wasn’t mannerly 
or fair to interrupt, to inject—she said 
“inject” in such a way as to call up 
an image of a jabbing needle—one’s 
own opinions and problems into the 
interview. Now if Miss Klaus would 
be good enough to answer a few— 


“What's the use of putting down all 
that stuff?” 

“Susie! Whatever stuff are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“Her answers, all her answers. She 
doesn’t mean a one of them. Not one 
of them is the truth.” 

There was a flutter beside her—a 
thin body getting up, folds of gray 
woolen agitated, sharply drawn breath. 
Anger? Maybe she wanted anger; may- 
be she wanted the authentic voice of 
greatness to call her something, even 
if it was only an impertinent fool; 
maybe she wanted another touch from 
that hand, even if it was only a slap 
in the face. But the small brown eyes 
into which she looked for a still and 
obliterating instant were not furious, 
were only startled. 

“Really, Susie, really—” 

“Wait just a minute, Miss Simmonds. 
Miss Herrick is furious with me, and 
I don’t want to leave it like that. Miss 
Herrick thinks I was telling a lie, or 
at least something less than the truth—” 

She was forced to keep on staring, 
and knew at the core of her being that 
for the rest of her days she would see 
the great Klaus standing and looking 
down at her like this. The beauty 
of the face—she realized it now, with a 
miserable sinking sensation in her 
vitals—the beauty of the face was noth- 
ing but a frail overlayer of gentleness 
and intelligence: the eyes were small, 
the nose was sharp and birdlike, even 
the lips were fine only because the line 
where they lay against each other 
was a line of tenderness. 

“A person could never tell all of the 
truth and get through an interview,” 
she said, asking for indulgence, pro- 
ducing a slow and uncertain smile. 
“Let’s take the question about imagina- 
tion and reality—it was the answer to 
that which offended you—” 

Her throat was too tight, she could 
not say that she was sorry, sorry— 

“When I said I depended mostly on 
reality, I wasn’t lying. My books, my 
stories, even the poems I used to write 
when I was young—they came not out 
of my head but out of the world. May- 
be it's a miserable world, maybe it 
isn’t worth what we have to suffer in 
it, but we have no other. To spit on 
it, to hurl it away. to muffle it up in 
rose-colored dreams—that seems a little 
impious. And I am pious, and you are 
pious, too, I see—” she looked at the 
silver cross dangling against Susan’s 
blouse—“and since the Creator made 
the world according to His states, I 
can't reject it. I don’t dare to think 
anything I could piece together could 
rival it, coming to us as it does out of 
God’s hands. I know I should have 
answered Miss Simmonds’ question 
more accurately, more fully, and hon- 
estly. I think I would have given it 





more thought and time if I hadn't 
somehow felt that you hated this room 
and wanted to be out of it as fast as 
you could. What I meant to say was 
something like this: When I write the 
way I want to write, it’s as if I were 
seeking rather than making, as if I 
were groping through darkness for in- 
finitely subtle, infinitely destructible 
things, as if I were feeling out the 
shapes of secret truths with my nerves 
and mind and blood. Whatever I can’t 
find, I have to guess at, and whenever 
I guess—you're perfectly right, Miss 
Herrick—-I’m using my _ imagination. 
But that’s a kind of failure, that’s sec- 
ond best. You do know—don't 
what I mean?” 

Mary Catharine was scribbling, wild- 
ly scribbling, in her notebook, not 
that she understood a single word the 
great Klaus had said. For as long as the 
slow count of ten, there was silence 
in the room and no motion anywhere. 
Then, having borne Susan Herrick— 
who understood what it was to seek 
piously with nerves and mind and blood 
—upward, cloudward, moonward on the 
meager strength of her wings, the gray 
heron came down again, settled on the 
dusky bank, sank back into the corner 
among the damask roses, and laid a 
thin hand—very shy, very tentative— 
on the unresisting wrist of her 
phyte. 

“And if,” she said, quietly and in- 
timately, as if Mary Catharine's strug- 
gle with her notes had actually carried 
that conscientious recorder beyond the 
range of sound, “if you find this room 
cluttered up or overdone, I can’t blame 
you, Miss Herrick, you may be perfectly 
right, you know. I never had a house 
before this house. I did a dull, hard, 
stupid job and lived in broken-down 
old houses until I got rich quite un- 
expectedly on one of my books. Maybe 
there are too many cupids and candle- 
sticks, but some of them were gifts, 


you— 


neo- 


and some of them were odds and ends 
from my old life, some of them 
| had to buy and use simply because | 
liked them so much.” 

Mary Catherine's puzzled eyes looked 
up and the pencil went into another 
fit of scribbles. The unbearable tact- 
lessness of it made her furious, but 
she tuned her voice down to that other 
voice, even though the words were 
a little wild. ‘For heaven’s sake, Mary 
Catharine, don’t write that down. Don't 
you know the difference between some- 
thing for publication and a_ private 
communication?” 


and 


Tm remainder of the interview was 


conducted so discreetly that it was 
almost impossible to believe that vio- 
lence had ripped across the middle of 
it. The last three questions—more in- 


telligent, surprisingly, than the ones 
that had preceded them—were asked 
and answered in some detail. A picture 
was requested, to be reproduced in 
the magazine at the head of the article, 
and the two of them followed Miss 
Klaus deviously among precious things 
to the desk in which she stored her 
photographs and another heap of cor- 
respondence. Fan mail, no doubt—on 
many of the written 
the word “Replied.” 

The photos were all of a kind: six- 
by-four glossies, showing a remote and 
wanly smiling lady seated in a somber 
chair, with her hands in her lap and 
a silver chain trying in vain to drag 
down her neck and shoulders. There 
were many, many copies, and Mary 
Catharine was carried away and asked 
for an additional one for herself—with 
an autograph, if Miss Klaus would be 
so good; the last name was spelled 
with an “i” and a double “m,” 
there were two “a's” in Catharine. 

“And you—do you want one?” said 
the great Klaus. 

“Yes, I guess I do.” She stared at 
the hundreds of letters and could not 
look at the brown eyes. 

“You spell your last name with a 
double ‘r,’ of coursé, like the poet 
Herrick?” She closed the big, rather 
public drawer from which she had 
taken the glossies, and opened a small- 
er, more private drawer, cluttered with 
old pens and dog-eared letters and 
empty match covers—such mementos as 
ought to be thrown away, if only a 
person could find the heart. She 
sighed, and reached into that clutter, 
groping after something. “Maybe you're 
a distant relative of his—Herrick’s, I 
mean. If not in the flesh, then maybe 
in the spirit. He was a favorite of 
mine—just wait a minute, I'm trying 
to find him.” Pleasure broke in the 
faint wrinkles on her face, and she 
dragged out a homemade paperweight, 
a big oblong glass slab, with a sketch 
of a bewigged and hook-nosed gentle- 
man staring mournfully through the 
glass. “There, that’s Herrick. When I 
was your age, | used to put myself to 
sleep almost every night by saving 
three or four of his poems to myself. 
My sister made me this paperweight 


letters she had 


and 


when I was seventeen.” 

“My, but he’s so impressive-looking,” 
said Mary Catharine. 

“Do think so, Miss Herrick?” 
The brown eyes requested truth. 

“No, I don't think he’s impressive 
looking at all. Fact is, he’s plain ugly. 
He must have known it, too, because 
he was shy with people, and kept 
pretty much to himself. He raised pigs 
in Devonshire, and was a poor country 
parson and everybody thought he was 
a little queer—” . 

“And he was, he 


you 


was. Ugly and 
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queer. Or distinguished and unusual 
Or strangely handsome and the pos- 
sessor of a rare talent. You can say 
it any way vou like, and what he said 
of himself, how he felt to himself, 
making his poems in his little sitting 
room in Devonshire, we'll never know. 
But it isn’t so bad to be ugly and 
peculiar. It isn’t so bad to be poor. 
It isn’t bad to be 
Plainness poverty loneliness 
makes the nerves sensitive for groping 
and seeking and finding. If he had been 
as beautiful as 
Croesus, maybe we—and 
never have had his poetry.” 

She put the paperweight back into 
the dusty darkness and felt about in 
there for something else. “I want to 
give you a different picture, Susan,” 
she said, slipping something old deftly 
into an envelope that had once held a 
birthday card. “It’s a private communi- 
cation—not for publication.” She laid 
it in Susie’s palm, and added a linge 
ing touch to it, and turned and shep 
herded them across the hall. 

“What did she 
Mary Catharine 
the world again. 

“I don’t know. I'll look at it later.” 
But she knew perfectly well what it 
was: A picture of the great Klaus in 
those days when she had been a skinny 
fledgling in ill-fitting feathers, beating 
her untried wings and falling back to 
earth, far, far beneath the are of an 
unattainable heaven. And she could 
wait, could wait honorably until the 
price of the relic had been paid, until 
the world in the shape of Mary Cath- 
arine had given her the deserved and 
acceptable scolding. “Go ahead. Tell 
me what you think of me. Tell me how 
I acted, how I spoiled everything. 
Tell me what you're going to tell old 
Withers,” she said. 

“Miss Withers? If you don’t mind 
my saying so, you have the unfortunate 
habit of making things worse than they 
are. I haven't the slightest intention 
of saying anything about you to Miss 
Withers.” 

“Well, let me have it then for up 
setting Miss Klaus and taking up her 
valuable time with 
lot of rot.” 

“No. Miss Klaus is yours. What you 
said to her or she said to you is none 
of my affair.” 

“What do you mean—she’s mine?” 

“You know perfectly well what | 
mean. She touched you, she gave you 
a special thing, she bothered over you 
like a hen bothers over her chickens. 
She just put up with me—not that | 
have any grievances, she was perfectly 
polite and gracious and altogether very 
nice. But anybody but a blind man 
could have seen it five miles away 
you were the one she loved.” 
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F YOU are a dog-lover, you will thoroughly enjoy Roy 
McKié’s recent booklet, The Dog (published by Simon 
and Schuster, $1.00). But if you simply live in the same 
house with a dog-lover (and, therefore necessarily, in the 
same house with the dog), you will probably get an even 
bigger bang out of this “cartoon inquiry concerning man’s 
relationship to his best friend.” The work is dedicated “To 
Major, whose comments have made this book possible.” We 
present a few of Major’s comments as interpreted by his best 
friend: 
“The first meeting may be very significant. ... You may be 
introduced by a mutual friend. .. . 


“This, you both feel, is it. But before going further you 
must try to evaluate your compatibility. .. . Are you capable 
of meeting the personality demands of certain breeds. For 
example, a French poodle will expect to be clipped . . . and 
will appreciate a little originality on your part... .” 


Ways to Clip a Poodle 


the Diplomat 


Song of the Islands Mystery Man 


Harvard Cut Dream Girl 


Stardust Fireworks 


Mr. McKié explains that the first few days 
of your relationship with a new dog may be 
difficult: the cartoons suggest that the dog 


Heel!!! 


may, for example, want his morning bath 


at the same hour as you want yours; or 
that, needing sympathy and warmth, he 
may wish to join you in bed. Mr. McKié— 
and Major—have numerous suggestions for 
making happy vour relationship. “If vou 
follow these suggestions, and respect your 
dog always for wuat xe is, he will in time 


become a real companion. ... 





“Shark!” (p. 22) 


Here is another of the true-life ad- 
venture stories that meet with such en- 
thusiastic approval from our readers 
especially our male readers. In_ this 
excerpt from his book of the same title, 
Patrick O'Connor invites the reader to 
accompany him on a shark-hunting ex 
pedition that takes place off the western 
coast of Scotland. A sufficient amount 
of factual information on the basking 
shark is revealed in this piece to suggest 
about this 5-ton fish from 

to lead interested students 


a report 
readers—or 
to further research in the school library. 


The Uninvited (p. 26) 


We take pleasure in presenting this 
month a distinguished short story by a 
writer whom we like to regard as a 
“Scholastic Alumna.” For Gladys Schmitt 
first 
writing through the Scholastic Writing 
Awards, in 1927. then, Miss 
Schmitt has gained world-wide recogni- 
tion for such novels as Gates of Aulis, 
David the King, Alexandra, and Con 
fessors of the Name. 

It is a mistake, we believe, to “read 
into” fictional characters the names of 
real people, While we might conjecture 
that either Susie or Norma Klaus—or 
both—are Miss Schmitt herself, we 
would be approaching a half-truth at 
best. The important thing is that Miss 
Schmitt is a writer, that she can under- 
stand what it is to be a voung girl in 


gained her recognition for het 


Since 


love with literature, or an older woman 
who has dedicated herself to creative 
writing. 


Activities 

1. Discussion. The discussion ques- 
tions on this storv suggested in “Cav- 
alquiz” (p. 16) may profitably be fol 
lowed up by student consideration of 
the following additional questions 


a. How would you describe the rela- 
tionship between Susie and Mary 
Catharine? What do we know that Susie 
thought of Mary Catharine? What 
would you conclude that Mary Cath- 
arine thought of Susie? 

b. Describe the conduct of the inter- 
view with Norma Klaus. What would 
your impressions of Susie, Mary Cath- 
arine, and Miss Klaus have been if you 
had been there? What do you think that 
each of the three learned from the inter- 
view? 

c. In what ways did you feel, at the 
end of the story, that Susie had revealed 
the best and the worst of herself? In 
what respects did Mary Catharine’s be- 
havior support Susie’s poor opinion of 
her? In what respects did you feel that 
Susie had been unfair to Mary Cath- 
arine? 


2. Composition. This story, especially 


in the last two pages, should be of inter- 
est to any voung person who enjoys 
writing. You might point out to bovs 
in your class that in this sense “The Un- 
invited” is not a girl’s storv.” See the 
discussion of Miss Klaus’ comments on 
writing in “Composition Capers” (p.18). 

3. Analysis. Read the following com- 
Susie to students and 
ask them to discuss the extent to which 


ments on your 
they agree or disagree with the conclu 
sions reached. 

You will find at 
Herrick in every high school. She may 


least one Susan 
be a girl or a boy, but in whichever 
dress she is found, you will recognize 
her by certain telling characteristics. 
She is an “odd one,” a square peg in 
a round hole. She lives in a world apart 
from the communal world of her class 
mates, At a time of life when the so 
called “average” teen-ager is busv find 
ing himself in terms of other people, as 
the Susies 


are preoccupied with finding their pri 


a member of a community, 
vate selves, 

She is an egoist, this Susie. She burns 
with the urge to know, to create, to be 
something in which there is the promise 
of greatness. Her fuel for this burning 
flame is in books, in the arts, and in het 
own active imagination. For her idols 


she looks 


teachers, 


bevond family, classmates 


and and singles out great 
names, past and present. When her at 
tention is diverted to the people in he 
immediate environment, she is likely to 
regard them with contempt and intol 
erance. 

But though she sets a great value 
upon the inner world she has created 
for herself to live in, Susie is seldom a 
Unadmitted though it 


a need in her for the 


happy 
mav be, there is 


person. 


warmth of human contact, for affection 
and fellowship. Once she recognizes 
she will very 
probably be Right 
now, however, that time is still distant. 


that need for what it is, 
able to satisfy it. 


Susie’s imagination and intellect have 
grown so much faster than her social 
awareness that she is ahead of her con- 
temporaries and behind them at the 
same time. 

Susie may actually be destined, as 
she hopes, for greater things than her 
classmates. Her present faults and un- 
happiness may even be the price she 
has to pay for the kind of superiority 
she possesses. But if she does finally 
emerge as a truly superior person, she 
will have first had to learn that there 
is room and need in the world for others 
different from herself; that the Mary 
Catharines have their value too. 


Literary References 

Students’ attention may profitably be 
called to the following literary refer- 
ences from selections in this issue: 


3-T 


e “I sneaked a glance over and saw my 
false Beatrice with a red tace tearing 
up the valentine I had put into the 
box.”—“I Hate Valentine’s Day.” 
(Beatrice—the woman the poet Dante 
loved and whom he made his guide 
through Paradise in the Divine 


edy.) 


Com 


e “When Abe got hold of a storybook 
and read about a boat that came neat 
a magnetic rock, 
in the rock pulled all the nails out of the 


boat so it went to pieces and the pe opl 


and how the magnets 


in the boat found themselves flounder 
ing in water, Abe thought it was funny 
and told it to othe 
Prairie Years.” 

(Abe mav have found 
either in Mandeville’s Travels or in one 
of the accounts of the vovages of Sinbad 
the Sailor in the Arabian Nights. The 
reference is to the Magnetic Mountain 
a mountain of medieval legend which 
that 


people , The 


this stor 


nails out of any boat 


approached it too closely 


drew the 


e “In the short and simple annals of 
the poor, it seems there are people who 
the earth take 


their lungs and blood some of the hard 


breathe with and into 
and dark strength of its mvstery The 


Prairie Years.’ 


(“The short and simple annals of the 


one of the many phrases from 
‘Elegy Written in a 
Churchyard” which 


poor 
Thomas Grav’s 
Country have be 
come woven into the pattern of English 
speech. Other familiar quotations from 
the same poem: “The paths of glory lead 
but to the grave”; “Full manv a flower is 
born to blush unseen”; “Far from the 


madding crowd's ignoble strife.” 


e “Maybe vou're a distant relative of 
his—Herrick’s, | 
flesh, then maybe in the spirit The 
Uninvited.” 

(Robert Herrick, 1591-1674. An Eng 
lish poet noted for his graceful lvrics 
1647 
when he was ousted by the Puritans on 


mean. If not in the 


He was a country vicar until 


account of his rovalist sympathies. ) 





“Cavalquiz” Answers (pp. 15-18) 

Quick Quiz: “The Clearing”: a-1; b-3; « 
2; d-4. “The Prairie Years”: 1-3 (possible an 
swers )—the Bible, Weems’ Life 
Washington and Life of Francis Marion 
the poetry of Robert Burns, Aesop’s Fables 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, an old 
arithmetic, The Kentucky Preceptor; 4-6 
felling trees, splitting rails, clearing land 
farming, carpentry, butchering, running a 
ferry. “The Uninvited”: 1-tear; 2-heron (or 
bird); 3-Reality, reality; 4-Herrick; 5 
loved. 

Have Fun with Words; I. 1-f; 2-e; 3-h; 
4-b; 5-g; 6-j; 7-i; 8-a; 9-c; 10-d. IL. 1- 
skerry; 2-temerity; 3-incredulous; 4-plank- 
ton; 5-bilges; 6-gregarious; 7-desultory; 8- 
ornithologist: 9-simultaneously; 10-erratic 


»f George 
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“The Teen Age Book Club 
increased reading interest 


ms 


When I first described the Teen Age Book 
Club my students were not over-enthusiastic. 


pe I first described the Teen Age Book Club to my students,” a 
teacher tells us, “they were not over-enthusiastic. But they decided 
to give it a try. So we sent in our first book order. That was several weeks 
ago. You should see my students now! They can hardly wait for their 
books to arrive each month. I find that they relish books in colerful paper- 
bound editions which they never would have read in hard-cover editions. 
The Club has increased reading interest in my class about 75%.” 


A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


The above quotation typifies the experience of 
thousands of teachers who find that it’s easy to 
interest young people in reading good books for 
pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schools, now 
in its 9th year of operation with over half a 
million members, provides benefits similar to 
those provided by adult book clubs—at a cost 
students can afford. Members have their choice 
each month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
books, widely varied so each can find titles 
suited to his or her interests and reading ability. 
The Club is organized so that it can be run by 
the student members. All materials for operat- 
ing a Club are supplied free. 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 


Books are selected for literary merit and youth 
appeal by a board of specialists in young peo- 
ple’s reading. Many of the most popular titles 
are published by the Club exclusively for its 
members, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Everything you need to start 
FREE DIVIDENDS and operate a Club. Mail coupon 
For every four books purchased, Club members for Free Kit, including: Manvel 
may choose an additional book as a free divi- of Instructions, Full-color Wall 
dend. This popular feature encourages students Poster, Membership Record, TAB 
to form regular reading habits. News, Order Form, Sample Book. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WHATES 
Spend my 
money for 


BOOKS? 


Now they can hardly wait 
for their hooks to arrive 
each month, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or ob- 
ligation, a kit of materials for 
starting a Teen Age Book Club. 
including a sample book. 

Name 
School 
Address 


City i Zone State___ 





